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PRINCE  HUGO 


CHAPTER  I. 

PRELIMINARY. 

One  afternoon,  towards  the  end  of  the  London 
season,  a few  years  ago,  three  young  men  and 
three  ladies  were  assembled  round  a five  o’clock 
tea-table  in  a pretty  apartment  in  a large 
modern  house  at  the  far  West  End. 

They  had  come  together  by  invitation  and  by 
accident.  Some  of  them  had  never  met  before ; 
several  had  not  met  for  years.  Only  two  were 
in  the  habit  of  continual  intercourse.  Their 
meeting  on  that  hot  afternoon  was  an  event  to 
all  of  them.  It  swept  their  memories  backwards 
with  curious  interest  and  strong  emotion,  and  it 
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hurried  their  lives  forward  through  the  future  of 
their  interwoven  histories,  which  from  that  par- 
ticular tea  hour  were  never  disentangled  again. 

And  as  they  group  together  against  the  scenic 
background  of  their  surroundings,  as  actors — 
ready  attired,  and  in  position — stand  waiting  for 
the  prompter’s  sign,  I am  impelled  by  the  know- 
ledge of  that  curious  interest  and  strong  emotion 
with  which  they  reviewed  their  past,  and  of  the 
influence  with  which  they  mutually  enhanced 
and  intensified  each  other’s  future,  to  tell  their 
stories,  severally,  while  they  remained  severed, 
and  unitedly  when  their  life-paths  had  inter- 
w7oven  as  one  ; and  so  account  for  many  things — 
for  the  state  of  things  in  general,  indeed,  as  they 
declared  themselves  that  afternoon  to  be.  I 
assert,  declared  themselves,  for  sundry  facts  were 
unmistakable  to  the  dullest  observing  eye. 

It  was  evident,  for  instance,  that  the  brown- 
haired woman  with  graceful  form,  full  of  life  and 
vigour,  and  with  eager  countenance  full  of 
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earnestness  and  power,  who  bent  over  the  tea- 
table,  was  the  hostess  ; and  it  was  evident  of 
her,  moreover,  that  she  listened,  with  warmly 
tinged  cheek  and  softly  scintillating  eyes,  to  the 
remarks — uttered  low  and  languidly,  and  in  a 
deep  rather  musical  voice — of  the  man  who  sat 
■near  her,  and  who,  for  his  part,  surveyed  her, 
•often  and  furtively  as  he  spoke,  with  surprised 
and  uncertain  gaze. 

With  these  two,  the  curious  interest  seemed 
awakening  on  his  side,  while  memory  and  its 
stirring  emotions  struggled  with  the  trammels  of 
conventionality  upon  hers.  Both  were  in  con- 
versation, however,  a little  absent  and  vague  ! 

He  was  a tall  man,  and  rather  handsome,  with 
long  moustache  and  beard,  and  grey  eyes  heavily 
shadowed  by  dark  lashes.  There  was  something 
distinguished  in  his  appearance,  and  something 
interesting,  that  suggested  travel,  and  mental  cul- 
ture, and  much  wide  and  varied  knowledge  of 
life ; and  something  that  indicated  power,  too. 
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of  feeling,  doing,  and  surmounting — notwith- 
standing the  indolent  aspect  with  which  he  leant 
back  in  his  low  chair,  and  the  curiously  inert 
expression  of  his  half-closed  eyes. 

The  brown,  feminine  head  on  which  dris  eyes 
rested  was  a shapely  one.  The  tall  figure  oppo- 
site to  him  was  rather  full  than  slight — with 
flowing  curves,  and  a free,  noble  sweep  of  outline, 
combining  vigour,  with  ease  and  grace. 

The  eyes,  raised  often  to  his,  were  both  eager 
and  thoughtful,  and  they  suffused  constantly 
with  sweet,  changeful  expression  as  he  listened 
or  spoke. 

She  was  not  a young  girl — not  “ the  maiden 
fancy  free,”  standing  with  trembling  feet  by  the 
meeting  of  the  brooklet  and  the  river — but  a 
woman,  fully  matured  and  developed,  with  the 
gravity  of  a past  in  her  fine  eyes,  and  that  variety, 
to  be  caught  only  from  life’s  experience,  in  her 
manner  and  expressions. 

Miriam  Ray  was  five-and-twenty ; Harcourt 
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Lynton  about  twenty-nine.  They  had  known 
each  other  through  schooldays  and  childhood, 
and  now  they  had  not  met  for  years. 

A little  removed  from  them  sat  another  two, 
also  in  confidential  converse,  but  less  absorbed 
with  each  other. 

One  was  a brilliant  and  very  well  dressed 
woman  of  uncertain  age,  and  the  other  a small, 
delicate-looking  man. 

He  wore  a pointed  beard  and  moustache  ; he 
had  deep-set  eyes,  full  of  soft  and  kindling  lights, 
a sensitive  countenance,  and  a quaint,  deprecating 
manner,  which  might  be  pleasant  and  sympathetic, 
or  irritating  and  antagonistic,  according  as  you 
affected  his  nervous  system,  and  he  yours. 

The  talk  of  these  two  was  discursive  and 
interrupted,  and  their  glances  were  far  seldomer 
directed  towards  each  other  than  turned  with 
furtive,  wondering,  half-amused,  half-annoyed 
expressions  towards  the  tea-table,  where  sat 
Miriam  Ray  and  Harcourt  Lynton,  or  to  the 
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window,  from  whence  ringing  laughter  and 
joyous  voices  came  mingling  again  and  again. 

Yet  John  Frere  and  Lady  Dyncourt  were  at 
all  times  most  excellent  good  friends,  only  they 
had  no  past,  with  its  emotions  or  reawakening 
interests,  lying  between  them,  and  with  each 
other’s  future  they  had  little  to  do. 

They  knew  all  about  the  others,  however,  and 
therefore  their  respective  study  and  observations 
seemed  far  more  absorbing  to  both  of  them  than 
anything  either  one  or  the  other  might  say. 

Lady  Dyncourt’s  gaze  turned  oftenest  to  the- 
tea  table — John  Frere’s  scarcely  ever  wandered 
from  the  window. 

There  stood,  close  side  by  side,  looking  out 
from  the  room  to  the  little  shaded  garden,  a 
girl,  much  the  youngest  of  the  party,  and  very 
unlike  them  all,  and  a man — young  also,  perhaps 
six-and-twenty — whose  laughing  eyes  and  sun- 
burnt hands  and  cheek  and  rough-tossed  light 
brown  hair  declared  as  certainly  a ten  years’ 
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service  in  the  British  navy  as  John  There's  sen- 
sitive face  spoke  of  art  and  poetry — of  pen  or 
paint-brush ; and  as  Harcourt  Lynton  expressed 
the  arduous  discipline  of  diplomacy  in  his  aspect 
of  exhaustion  and  ease. 

Roderick  Ray  was  Miriam’s  brother ; he  was 
first  lieutenant  in  H.M.S.  “Emerald,”  and  he 
had  lately  returned  from  a Pacific  cruise. 

The  girl  who  stood  near  him,  playing  with 
her  teaspoon,  and  merrily  abusing  the  English 
fashion  of  drinking  five  o’clock  tea,  was  very 
beautiful,  with  exactly  the  form  of  beauty 
likely  to  have  captured  that  eager  maritime 
heart. 

Dark  and  pale,  evidently  foreign,  with  rich 
touches  of  colour  upon  full  curving  lips,  and 
with  a deep  glow  and  lustre  in  her  large, 
grand  eyes,  that  lit  up  at  each  word  and  smile 
the  dusky  shadows  of  her  countenance  with 
the  flashes  of  southern  sunbeams  upon  tropic 
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Her  dress  was  of  some  clinging  substance, 
and  of  creamy  hue — rich,  and  fresh,  and  cool 
looking — with  the  tints  of  the  Devoniensis  rose. 
The  bloom  and  soft  roundness  of  full  youth 
was  on  her  downy  cheek,  and  all  the  fervour 
and  passion  of  some  dawning  genius  in  the 
dreamy  depth  of  her  dark  eyes. 

She  looked  her  part — as  they  all  did ! As 
Lady  Dyncourt,  the  woman  of  the  world ; 
as  Miriam,  the  woman  of  earnest  soul,  and 
thinking  mind,  and  eager  sensitive  spirit;  so 
Zare  La-Gonidet,  in  every  fibre  of  her  supple 
nervous  frame,  in  every  gleam  of  her  fervent 
eyes,  in  all  the  changeful  expressions  that 
chased  each  other  with  swift  lightning  speed 
across  her  eager  countenance,  looked  what  she 
was  also — a woman  of  Art. 
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A SCRAP  OP  BIOGRAPHY. 

When  Miriam  Ray  won  the  glittering,  if  not 
golden,  medal  for  proficiency,  at  the  old-fashioned 
ladies’  school  of  Netherleigh,  at  the  Midsummer 
examination  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one, 
everybody  said  she  would  come  to  some- 
thing ! 

The  question  was,  what  wovdd  she  come  to? 

She  certainly  had  not  the  remotest  idea.  She 
was  a good  deal  ashamed  of  her  prize,  for  many 
of  her  friends  had  in  public  opinion  stood  far 
before  her  on  the  roll  of  general  merit,  and  it 
seemed  rather  a mean  thing  on  her  part  to  have 
carried  off  the  final  and  very  honourable  distinc- 
tion when  nobody  had  had  the  slightest  notion 
that  it  was  in  her  to  do  it. 
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She  was  a round-faced  little  brown-haired  girl 
of  fourteen,  and  rather  short  for  her  age.  There 
was  nothing  specially  interesting  in  her  appear- 
ance when  you  first  glanced  at  her,  but  as  your 
gaze  passed  rapidly  on,  towards  the  sunny  coun- 
tenance of  some  prettier  child,  there  was  a gleam, 
a quick  light  in  her  grey  eyes,  that  might  catch 
yours  perhaps,  and  call  them  to  her  face  again, 
and  (if  you  are  a student  of  human  nature) 
would  cause  them  to  linger  there ; and  you 
might  then  realize  an  unusual  play  of  feature, 
with  a rapid  change  from  gravity  to  gaiety,  from 
the  eagerness  of  passing  childish  thoughts  to 
the  deeper  shadow  of  something  indefinite  to 
come. 

She  looked  pleased  in  her  odd,  undemonstra- 
tive way,  as  she  came  back  with  her  prize,  but 
certainly  a good  deal  ashamed  as  well. 

“ Well  done,  Miriam ! ” 

There  was  a kind,  firm  hand  laid  upon  her 
head  as  she  found  her  seat  again,  and  she  looked 
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up  to  meet,  with  a rush  of  quick  feeling  in  her 
eyes,  the  tender  gaze  bending  over  her. 

“ Are  you  glad,  father  ? ” 

“I  am  as  proud  as  the  old  duck,  in  Hans 
Andersen,  who  hatched  a cygnet.  Eh,  think 
of  you  ! You  idle  hussy ! How  did  you  manage 
it,  I should  like  to  know  ? ” 

“ I learnt  the  short  poem  last  night,  father ; 
and  the  other  was  the  one  you  gave  me  sixpence 
to  learn  last  Christmas.  Do  you  not  remember? 
And  of  course  I could  dictate,  for  I have  always 
done  it  for  you ; and  then — I don’t  know — 
somehow,  I got  through  the  rest ! It  is  pretty, 
father,  is  it  not  ? ” and  she  held  out,  with  a faint 
rising  flush  of  feminine  pride  in  her  possession, 
the  little  gaudy  medal  they  had  hung  on  her  neck. 

Out  in  the  street,  a few  minutes  later,  there 
came  crowding  round  her,  her  friends,  young 
and  old.  Prosperity  makes  many  friends,  and 
Miriam’s  had  suddenly  increased  upon  her,  to 
her  amazement  and  confusion. 
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She  had  not  been  long  accustomed  to  school 
life,  and  she  did  not  like  it ; she  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  the  genus  schoolgirl,  she  did  not 
understand  or  reciprocate  their  ways,  and  she 
would  have  given  up  even  her  hard-won  medal  with 
pleasure  now,  if  they  would  have  let  her  alone. 

So  she  escaped,  clinging  to  her  father’s  hand, 
through  the  crowd  as  fast  as  might  be,  and  was 
glad  at  last  to  be  packed  safely  into  the  low,  back 
seat  of  the  pony  carriage,  and  to  find  herself 
driving  rapidly  home. 

Her  mother  had  not  been  at  the  examination; 
some  slight  attack  of  illness  had  kept  her  to  her 
sofa  at  home.  But  “ the  boys  ” had  been 
present,  crammed  back  somewhere  against  the 
wall,  behind  the  feminine  crowd.  They  had 
made  off,  and  were  walking  home  now,  and  it 
was  for  their  verdict — their  raillery,  congratu- 
lations, or  disapproval — that  Miriam  looked 
forward  with  these  mingled  feelings  of  shy  pride 
and  of  doubtful  shame. 
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“ The  boys  ” would  not  think  much,  she  sus- 
pected shrewdly,  of  these  honours,  won  in  “ a 

starch  and  crinoline  school.” 

* * * « 

“ So  you  have  got  the  prize,  Mirrell.  Well,  if 
you  are  what  they  call  a good  girl  at  Miss 
Lavender’s,  what  are  the  t’other  ones,  I should 
like  to  know  ? ” 

“ It  is  very  pretty,  Roddy,”  she  answered 
rather  wistfully,  anxious  to  take  a little  gladness 
out  of  her  triumph — if  such  was  to  be  had  at  his 
hands. 

He  was  a fair-haired  handsome  boy,  in  a blue 
sailor  jacket  and  cap,  about  a year  older  than 
Miriam.  He  had  merry  dancing  eyes,  a health- 

b 

ful  warm-tinted  cheek,  and  a kindly  smile  which 
broke  forth  constantly  from  the  flash  of  white 
even  teeth.  He  looked  really  pleased  now,  in 
his  careless  hasty  way,  and  even  a little  bit  proud 
of  his  distinguished  sister  as  well.  He  came 
nearer  to  examine  the  acquisition,  and  threw  his 
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arm  across  her  shoulder  as  they  walked  into  the 
house  together. 

“It  is  jolly.  I say,  it  is  like  a big  two- 
sovereign  piece.  Oh,  Mirrell,  it  would  be  a 
capital  thing  to  hang  at  the  end  of  a watch 
chain,  wouldn’t  it  now  ? ” 

“ Yes,  so  it  would ; and  you  have  got  one. 
Well,  you  may  have  it,  Roddy,  if  you  like.” 
“May  I?  Well,  you  are  a thorough  little 
brick ! No,  oh  no,  I will  not  take  it  to-day, 
you  know,  ’cause  Harcourt.  and  John  are  coming 
to  tea,  Mirrell,  and  you  will  want  to  swagger  it 
to  them.  But  to-morrow,  well — perhaps,  if  you 
do  not  really  care  for  it — we  might  exchange.” 

“ Oh,  Roddy,  would  you  give  me  your  sex- 
tant ? ” 

“ Of  course  I would ; I am  sick  of  the  stupid 
old  thing.  But  that  ain’t  enough;  you  may  have 
my  musical  box,  and  the  new  round  target,  as 
well,  Mirrell ; and  you  may  go  as  often  as  you 
like  to  my  room,  and  take  the  loan  of  my  very 
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best  paint-box.  There  now,  if  that  is  not  show- 
ing you  what  a brick  I think  you,  I don’t  know 
what  is  ! But  it  is  a gold  medal,  you  see,  and  I 
want  to  be  really  on  the  square.  Well,  what 
sort  of  tea  has  old  Mother  Jampots  given  us  for 
this  festive  occasion,  I wonder — and — Hulloa ! 
Harcourt,  have  you  arrived  ? ” 

They  had  been  passing  down  a long  passage 
as  they  examined  the  treasure,  and  made  their 
bargains ; and  Roderick,  as  he  uttered  the  last 
•exclamation,  flung  open  a door. 

“ Hurrah ! ” he  continued,  as  he  burst  into 
the  room,  and  threw  off  his  little  sailor  cap, 
and  plunged  his  fingers  into  his  thick  tangled 
hair.  “ Hurrah  ! how  jolly ! how  supremely — 
how  superlatively — how  uncommonly  jolly ! Here 
is  everybody  turned  up  at  last,  and  everybody 
having  holidays,  and  here  am  I at  home,  for  a 
month  at  least,  and  Harcourt  here,  just  like  old 
times  again,  and  John  coming  out  directly  to  tea ; 
and  now  here  is  Mirrell  with  a prize,  actually 
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a gold  medal  for  her  distinguished  services, 
which  she  is  going  to  pass  on  to  me  to-morrow 
for  mine ! Hurrah ! I say — and  again  Hurrah ! 
boys — Hurrah  ! Hurrah ! ” 

“ Have  you  got  the  medal,  Miriam  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I could  not  help  it,”  she  quaintly  said. 

“ For  general  proficiency,”  broke  in  Roderick 
again.  “ I could  not  have  believed  her  guilty  of 
such  a thing.” 

“ You  little  blue  stocking  ! ” 

The  words  were  spoken  kindly,  and  with  an 
odd  mixture  of  amusement  and  tenderness 
in  the  tone,  that  made  Miriam’s  grey  eyes 
glisten  as  she  looked  up — high  above  her  head 
— into  the  face  of  the  boy  who  said  them. 

He  was  older  than  Roderick  or  herself.  He 
was  tall  and  slight  and  graceful,  with  an  indo- 
lent, indifferent  look  in  his  face  that  formed  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  ruddy  eagerness  of  the 
young  sailor. 

He  was  carefully  dressed,  and  on  the  fingers 
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of  the  thin  white  hand,  which  he  put  out  to 
touch  Miriam’s  medal,  there  glistened,  several 
costly  rings, — very  unusual  and.  unsuitable  deco- 
rations for  so  young  a lad. 

“ It  is  pretty,”  he  continued,  kindly  ; and.  he 
bent  to  examine  the  inscription,  while  Miriam 
stood  quite  still  before  him  and  coloured  again 
— not  from  shyness  with  him,  however,  but  from 
the  unwonted  self- consciousness  of  her  new  and 
unforeseen  position. 

From  Roderick  once  more  another  outburst ! 

“ Hurrah  ! Here  is  John  ! ” 

“ Oh!  I have  heard  of  the  triumph.” 

It  was  a fresh,  enthusiastic  voice  this  time, 
and  Miriam  turned  to  smile  in  answer,  without 
hesitation,  and  with  pleasure  in  her  eyes. 

The  boy  who  entered  was  about  Roderick’s 
height,  but  he  looked  a year  or  two  his  senior. 
He  had  a firm,  straight-built  figure,  a keen  face, 
small  well-formed  features,  dark  wavy  hair,  and 
bright  restless  eyes. 

i - 
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“ I am  delighted,  Miriam.  Think  of  the  first 
laurels  of  Olympus  being  won  by  you ! ” 

“ Oh  ! it  is  nothing,”  she  answered ; “ only 
Miss  Lavender  said,  e My  translations  are  good.’ 
Do  you  think  it  is  nice,  John,  to  get  a medal? 
— do  you  ? Why,  I daresay  you  will  get  num- 
bers and  numbers  of  them  when  you  go  to  France.” 
“ I hope  so.  The  prizes  of  this  life  are  not  so 
many,  and  are  not  so  easily  won  as  all  that,  I 

fear.  But,  I will  try,  Mirrell,  only, 1 shall 

never  forget  that  you  got  ahead  of  all  of  us,  and 
won  the  best  that  was  going  first.” 

“ I had  my  chance,  John.” 

“ Yes.  I hope  I shall  be  as  ready  when  I 
arrive  at  mine.” 

“ Oh,  you  two — you  old  Blue  Stockings — you 
mooning  old  philosophers  ! Come  along  to  tea. 
Here  is  the  primest  marmalade  and  the  biggest 
cake  Mother  Jampots  has  let  us  have  for  ages. 
Harcourt,  will  you  condescend,  or  are  you  afraid 
of  spoiling  your  dinner  to-day  ? ” 
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“ I will  drink  Miriam’s  health  in  a cup  of 
tea,”  he  answered.  “ Then — good  gracious ! it  is 
nearly  six  o’clock,  Roddy.  I must  have  the 
pony  round.” 

“ All  right,  but  marmalade  first  and  business 
afterwards,”  said  Roddy.  “ Come  along,  Madame 
Gold-Medlar,  come  and  resume  your  domestic 
office  and  pour  out  the  tea.” 

The  midsummer  evening  sun  shone  warmly  in 
upon  the  tea  party ; it  glistened  on  Roddy’s 
bright  buttons  and  fair  curly  head ; and  on 
Miriam’s  brown  locks  and  grey,  shadowy  eyes, 
as,  with  both  hands,  she  raised  the  heavy  teapot, 
and,  with  a face  far  more  grave  and  concerned 
than  she  had  worn  during  any  moment  of  her 
examination,  performed  the  important  duty  of 
tea-making  for  her  three  boy  friends. 

They  clustered  round  the  table  with  little 
persuasion,  and  both  John  the  philosopher,  and 
Harcourt  the  Epicurean,  rivalled  Roderick  him- 
self in  their  appreciation  of  Scotch  marmalade 
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spread  on  thick  slices  of  sweet,  home-made 
bread. 

Miriam’s  brew  of  tea  was  pronounced  to  do 
credit  to  “ her  general  proficiency.”  The  cream 
was  rich  and  plentiful,  and  the  yellow  pats  of 
butter  had  come  fresh  from  the  churn. 

It  was  a happy  party,  and  their  voices,  through 
twenty  minutes  of  steady  consumption,  rang 
merrily  through  the  room. 

It  had  been  Miriam’s  school-room,  and  there 
she  and  Roderick  had  learnt  their  letters,  and 
conned  their  dog-eared  grammars,  and  played 
their  games,  and  squabbled  and  made  it  up 
again,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times,  through 
years — an  infinite  number  of  years — or,  so  it 
had  seemed  to  them,  before  Roderick  had  donned 
the  blue  jacket  and  braided  cap  and  floated  off 
to  sea,  and  before  Miriam,  with  a view  to  more 
general  polish,  had  been  confided  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Miss  Lavender. 

“ I must  be  off,”  exclaimed  Harcourt  sud- 
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denly.  “ And — why,  Roddy,  we  have  never 

ordered  the  pony  round,  after  all ! ” 

“ Let  us  go  up  to  the  stables  and  fetch  him,” 
responded  Roderick,  his  mouth  still  full,  and  his 
utterance  much  impeded  by  bread  and  butter. 
“ We  can  harness  Karl  in  a minute,  Harcourt, 
even  if  Bill  is  not  there.  Come  along,  I have 
quite  finished.” 

“ Will  you  come,  Miriam,  or  is  it  good-bye 
now  ? ” said  Harcourt. 

“ Oh,  I will  come.  Let  us  go  with  them, 
John,  it  is  such  a nice  evening,  and  I want  to 
see  if  Tommy  has  shut  up  my  rabbit  hutch ; he 
nearly  always  forgets  to  do  it.” 

Those  midsummer  evenings  were  light  and 
long.  The  crimson  sunset  was  still  glowing 
gorgeously  in  the  far  western  sky,  and  it  wrapt 
the  young  figures  of  the  little  group,  strolling 
indolently  along  the  garden  path  towards  the 
stable,  in  a reflection  of  its  deep  colour  and 
warmth. 
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Away  beyond  the  garden  and  stable,  and  the 
riclAgreeif  fields  of  the  home  farm,  rose  a line  of 
dark-rimmed,  sloping  hills,  and  still  beyond  them 
rose  the  shadowy  peaks  of  others,  rugged  and 
far  higher,  and  much  further  away.  Cloud- 
wrapped  summits  that  stood  out  in  silent 
mystery  against  the  changeful  summer  sky. 

The  “Delectable  Mountains”  John  called 
these,  and  they  were  “ Nature’s  Corolla,”  for 
both  Miriam  and  him.  Dor,  there  was  a long 
winding  path  stretching  from  the  foot  of  the 
valley  just  beyond  the  fields  up  towards  the 
summits  of  that  higher  hill  range,  and  Miriam 
fancied,  in  her  childish  days,  that  “ perfection  ” 
lay  beyond  these  mountains,  and  that  all  travels 
must  begin  that  way  ; and  when  she  was  weary 
of  her  lessons,  and  chafing  under  some  sharp 
tutorial  rule  in  these  her  very  youthful  times, 
she  would  indulge  in  visions  of  making  her 
escape  occasionally,  and  up  that  road  imagina- 
tion invariably  conducted  her  steps — towards 
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the  faint  blue  sky  line,  away  across  the  moiintains 
and  beyond  them,  down  into  the  unknowinbut 
often  dreamt-of  Elysium  in  the  valley  beyond. 

She  fancied  for  many  years  that  a wonderful 
world  lay  beyond  these  hills  ! 

Of  the  party  John  had  read  most,  and  his 
knowledge  was  called  often  into  requisition  to 
aid  her  efforts  of  imagination  in  populating  that 
mystic  clime. 

Many  tribes  of  the  earth  had  dwelt  there  suc- 
cessively, and  even  inhabitants  of  classic  imagery, 
fair  wanderers  from  Delphine  and  Olympic 
shades  had  all  held  rule  and  high  revel  in  that 


veiled  land  of  the  distance  ; had  been  ousted  by 
Puck  and  Titania,  who  had  given  place  to  valiant 
heroes  of  Ossian’s  tales  ; the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
had  dwelt  somewhere  beyond  that  sky  line,  and 
Eitzjames  had  encamped  his  warriors  on  the 
brown  hill’s  fern-clad  side ; Christian,  too,  had 
vanished  into  cloudy  space  on  the  summit  of 
these  Delectable  Mountains,  and  Christiana  and 
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her  children  passed  out  of  sight  as  they  began 
their  pilgrimage  along  that  steep  sloping  way. 

Ah ! that  was  long  ago.  Miriam  has  lived 
to  circumvent  these  mountains,  and  to  dwell, 
even  in  her  own  individuality,  away  upon  the 
other  side;  and  the  reality  of  the  prosaic  recalled 
lovingly — but  alas  ! only  to  dispel — the  old  soft 
illusions  of  her  dreaming  days. 

Karl,  Harcourt’s  handsome  pony,  was  ready  in 
a moment,  and  was  led  out  smartly  equipped 
for  the  homeward  ride. 

A spoilt  son  of  fortune  was  young  Harcourt 
Lynton,  as  every  item  of  his  possessions  dis- 
played ! He  raised  himself  with  languid  grace 
on  to  his  saddle — so  deliberately,  indeed,  and 
with  so  little  energy,  that  Roderick,  with  a 
whoop  of  impatience  and  derision,  sprang  for- 
ward, with  sudden  impulse  seized  him  in  his 
strong  young  arms,  and  nearly  pitched  him  over 
the  other  side  of  the  pony  in  a pretended  effort 
for  his  assistance. 
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“ What  a nuisance  you  are,  Roddy/’  was  all 
Harcourt  vouchsafed  to  say,  however,  as  he 
shook  himself  into  his  place,  with  a good-natured 
smile.  He  looked  kindly  down  into  the  laugh- 
ing, sunburnt  face. 

“ Good  night.  I will  be  in  again  to-morrow, 
I daresay.  My  mother,  I know,  will  be  delighted 
to  hear  about  the  medal,  Miriam,  and  I have  no 
doubt  I shall  bring  you  a message  from  her.” 

“ Oh,  please  tell  her,”  began  Miriam,  hesita- 
tingly. “ Do  tell  her, — because, — you  know, 
Harcourt,  it  was  all  owing  to  her.” 

“ I will  tell  her,”  he  answered,  looking  down 
on  the  girl  with  a pleasant  and  understanding 
smile,  “ I will  tell  her ; and  now,  good-night, 
everybody  ; I must  really  be  off.  Get  along, 
Karl,”  and  he  gathered  up  his  reins,  turned  the 
pony’s  head  slowly  towards  the  back  entrance  of 
the  court-yard,  and  rode  away. 

Once  out  upon  the  road,  they  heard  the  hoofs 
clatter  as  he  broke  into  a trot ; then  a rapid 
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canter  seemed  to  follow,  and  away  rushed 
Roddy  to  the  gate  to  watch  the  pony  disappear 
out  of  sight,  and  to  shout  after  Harcourt  his  in- 
evitable “ Hurrah ! ” 

The  other  two  sauntered  slowly  back  towards 
the  house  together. 

“We  will  make  the  best  of  these  holidays,” 
was  John’s  first  remark.  “ I wonder  how  we 
can  be  quite  sure  to  enjoy  every  day  of  them. 
We  must,  you  know,  Mirrell, — they  are  the  very 
last.” 

“ The  last  schoolday  ones,”  answered  the  girl, 
rather  ungrammatically.  “ But,  John,  do  not 
students  have  holidays  too  ? ” 

“At  college  they  have,”  he  replied.  “But  you 
see,  art  or  literary  students  can  do  as  they  like, 
Mirrell,  and  work  all  the  year  round ; and  that 
is  what  I shall  do.  My  uncle  does  not  believe 
in  me,  you  see ; and  I do  not  think  I shall  ever 
turn  up  for  holidays  again,  until  I have  shown 
some  cause  for  him  to  change  his  mind.” 

O 
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“You  will  do  it,  John.” 

“ We  shall  see.  Art  and  letters  are  not  all 
cloudlands  and  odd  fancies  and  vagaries,  Mirrell, 
such  as  you  and  I have  been  indulging  in  all 
this  time.  I must  give  up  mooning,  for  it  is 
work,  you  see,  and  pretty  stiffish  work,  I fancy, 
too.  However,  I am  glad  I am  going  to  get  at 
it,  and  to  begin  in  my  own  selected  line.” 

“ It  seems  wonderful  to  me,  John.  Think  of 
Paris.  Think  of  all  you  will  see ! Oh,  John,  it 
is  better  to  be  a boy,  if  you  want  to  get  about 
the  world.  Just  think  of  me  stopping  here 
now,  with  neither  Roddy  nor  you.  Harcourt 
always  goes  after  the  summer-time, — I am  accus- 
tomed to  losing  him, — but  now  you  and  Roddy, 
too,  and  only  me  going  to  stick  and  stay  here 
just  for  ever.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  nothing  can 
ever  happen  at  all  for  me,  only  you  are  all  to 
leave  me,  and  the  nice  old  schoolday  times  are 
going  with  you,  and  Christmas  and  Midsummer 
will  never  be  quite  the  same  again  now  you  are 
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going.  Everyone  of  you  ceasing  to  be  school- 
boys and  going  away  ! ” 

“ I shall  like  to  think  of  you  in  the  old  place, 
Mirrell ; at  all  events  you  will  write,  and  tell  me 
sometimes,  how  the  river  is  looking  and  when 
the  green  is  growing  over  the  woods,  and — Oh, 
there  will  be  so  many  things  I shall  want  to  ask 
you,  I am  very  glad  for  my  part  that  at  all 
events  you  are  not  going  away.  I shall  be 
home-sick  often,  I know,  and  it  is  something 
that  you  are  going  to  stay.” 

“ But  not  for  ever,  John,  not  for  ever.  I do 
not  want  to  be  left  always  behind.” 

“ I have  begun  to  feel  somehow  as  if  nothing 
were  ‘ for  ever,’  Mirrell.  A break  up  like  this, 
makes  one  realize  that  things  do  come  to  an 
end.  Well.  End,  and  begin  again,  I suppose, 
that  is  what  one  has  to  learn  to  do  in  life.” 

Very  young  people  have  a quaint  way  some- 
times of  discoursing  thus  their  shrewd  philoso- 
phies of  life!  Life; — of  which  they  know  so 
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little — whose  electric  and  quickening  currents 
have  hitherto  merely  glided  with  a healthful 
glow  of  young  animal  vigour  through  their  veins. 
Life,  that  has  been  to  them  all  a gladness ; or,  if 
a sadness  sometimes,  but  the  sweet  and  mystic 
sadness  of  awakening  souls.  Sadness  that  is 
full  of  strange,  deep  joy ; sadness  that  comes  but 
to  make,  “the  evening  a tender  presence,  and 
the  sunset  a dream  ! ” 

“ There  is  father,”  exclaimed  Miriam,  suddenly 
looking  up  at  the  study  window,  “ he  is  calling  to 
me  to  come  in.  I must  go,  John.” 

“ And  I must  go  also — so  good  night.  Ah ! 
here  comes  Roddy  at  full  speed.  Will  you 
walk  home  with  me  ? ” he  shouted,  as  with  blue 
jacket  flying  open  and  red  glowing  cheeks, 
Roddy  tore  down  upon  them  along  the  garden 
path. 

“ Is  Mirrell  going  in  P ” 

“ Yes — 'father  is  beckoning,  Roddy.  I must 
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“ All  right,  then,  I will  walk  down  with  John. 
I want  to  see  that  big  ship  again.  I must  say 
it  is  the  best  picture  of  a frigate  under  full  sail 
that  I have  ever  seen.” 

“ Come  along,  then.  Good  night,  Mirrell ; I 
shall  turn  up  to-morrow  in  the  afternoon.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

FROM  MIRIAM DAT  DREAMS. 

It  seems  all  like  a dream  now.  Have  they 
ever  been  ? Those  summer  days  and  long  dusky 
evenings  in  the  old  square  house  by  the  river’s 
side? 

Was  Roderick,  my  huge,  broad  shouldered 
sailor  Roderick,  ever  that  small  bright-eyed  boy, 
with  blue  jacket  and  fair  curly  head  ? 

And  John — John  Ridley  Frere,  that  honour- 
able and  distinguished  member  of  the  French 
Academy  ; an  artist  of  acknowledged  power ; a 
Bohemian  of  the  most  erratic  habit ; cosmo- 
politan of  the  most  untrammelled  tastes,  was  he 
ever  that  quaint,  fanciful  boy,  restless,  a little 
rebellious,  but  self-controlled,  who  stands  con- 
spicuous in  the  picture  of  my  far  past  ? Friend, 
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cousin,  companion  in  all  things  mental  and 
aesthetic, — in  this  only  is  he  still  unchanged  ! 

If  I have  any  claim  at  all  to  aesthetic  tastes, 
and  if  my  love  is  enthusiastic  and  sensitive  for 
all  things  beautiful  in  sound,  sight,  or  idea,  I 
think  I owe  it  to  John. 

And  if  I am  romantic  upon  any  subject  what- 
ever, (which  I may  be  inclined  to  doubt,)  I owe 
it  to  Harcourt  Lynton, — to  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  him  and  his  surroundings,  and  to  the 
mysterious  attraction  there  ever  existed  for  me 
in  his  character,  his  life,  and  his  home.  It  was 
a beautiful  home,  very  different  from  mine, 
which  could  boast  no  decoration  or  unnecessary 
luxury  in  those  early  days,  and  of  which  the 
only  beauty  was  its  position  upon  the  broad 
deep  river,  and  at  the  foot  of  that  far-stretcliing 
range  of  Harcourt’s  Hills.  Mine  was  in  fact  an 
ugly  enough  home  in  its  exterior  aspect,  and 
the  gleam  of  love  that  once  glorified  it  passed 
soon  away.  When  I was  fifteen,  I lost  my 
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father,  and  my  mother  was  never  at  any  time 
an  advocate  for  the  enervation  of  young  charac- 
ters by  over  lavish  tenderness  or  irregular 
demonstrations  of  maternal  love.  My  mother 
was  an  ambitious  woman,  with  a hearty  appre- 
ciation of  the  goodness  of  life’s  lower  good. 
She  was  active  and  enterprising ; all  that  has 
been  ever  done  for  our  family  advancement 
has  been  done1  by  her.  Roderick  and  I have 
been  “ her  two  disappointments  ” — so  she 
would  frankly  tell  you — her  only  two  disap- 
pointments perhaps  in  life.  All  else  has  gone 
smoothly  with  her,  and,  well ! she  has  her  con- 
solation in  her  future  prospects.  As  things 
now  stand  in  our  altered  family  circle,  there 
are  other  interests  for  her,  and  hopes  far  beyond 
any,  she  could  ever  build,  on  the  doings  of  we 
two  impoverished  scions,  of  the  old  house  of 
Ray.  Ror  she  'has  two  other  children,  who 
claim  a different  lineage,  and  bear  another 
name ; and  who  are,  moreover,  in  training,  cha- 
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racteristics,  and  all  surroundings  and  results 
of  their  young  lives,  curious  contrasts  to  what 
we  were  in  the  former  days  of  our  family 
history ; but,  at  least,  they  are  likely  in  many 
ways  to  prove  more  sympathetic  to  our  mutual 
mother,  and  to  all  her  present  views  of  life, 
than  either  Roderick  or  me.  I do  not  complain 
of  my  mother,  for  I owe  a great  deal  to  her, 
and — she  is  my  mother.  Only  now  that  I 
can  look  clearly  back  upon  it,  I realise  that 
there  was  not  much  tender  influence — not  much 
glow  from  the  hearth  of  maternal  affection, 
at  which  to  warm  my  young  soul,  as,  with 
sensitive  fibres,  like  a small  unfledged  bird, 
it  crept  wistfully  forth  in  those  days  from  its 
infant  slumbers,  and  from  out  its  breaking  shell. 

It  all  seems  so  long  ago,  that  old  time  ; the 
first  quiet  home  years,  while  my  father’s  refined 
and  tender  presence  still  gladdened  and  elevated 
my  life.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  it  was 
me — that  brown-haired,  odd,  small  child,  who 
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dabbled  her  feet  with  sweet  stolen  delight  by 
the  edges  of  the  silver  rushing  stream  ; who 
looked  up  the  river  and  wondered — God  knows 
at  what — while  the  low  bending  trees  swept  in 
dark  shadows  over  the  deep,  still  places  of  the 
water,  cast  strange  fantastic  forms  in  clear  reflec- 
tion upon  the  surface,  and  made  curious  eddies, 
where  the  current  caught  their  drooping  branches 
and  rustled  through  the  green  feathery  leaves. 
What  is  it  children  wonder,  as  with  great  bright 
open  eyes  of  earnest  inquiry  they  look  out  across 
the  deep  river  of  their  coming  lives,  and  gaze 
up  and  down  the  stream  ? 

My  chief  recollection  of  myself  in  these  years 
was  that  sense  of  wonder  ! 

As  I strolled  along  the  water-side  of  a summer 
evening,  and  watched  the  tiny  fish  shoot  rapidly 
out  beneath  the  eddying  and  bubbling  stream 
round  the  corner  of  the  grey  boulder  stones, 
and  as  I followed  them  with  quick  eager  eyes, 
as  they  darted  like  shining  arrows  of  light 
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through  the  dark  shadows,  and  disappeared 
into  the  deeper  currents  and  into  the  shadowy 
hidden  pools  in  the  river  bed,  I wondered 
dreamily  over  their  destination,  their  habits 
and  ways  of  piscatorial  life  down  in  the  shining- 
depths  there,  below  the  brown  shadows  and 
the  pearly  and  bubbling  rapids.  And  as  I 
watched  the  birds  fly  far  above  my  head  across 
the  grey  dappled  sky  of  the  falling  autumn,  and 
saw  them  sweep  in  close-packed  bands  over  the 
wide  horizon,  and  vanish  beyond  the  pine  fringe 
of  the  green  hill  summits,  and  away,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  into  the  light  and  glow  of  the 
setting  sun,  I wondered  where  they  had  gone  to 
— I wondered  and  pictured  vividly  to  myself 
the  mystic  beauty  of  their  unknown  and  far- 
distant  lives.  I soon  observed  that  until  the  warm 
spring-time  returned  to  us — they  wrere  seen 

V 

no  more.  And  so  1 wondered,  and  found  answer 
for  my  self-questioning  (when  I was  left  in  soli- 
tude) in  many  quaint  imaginations  of  my  own. 
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The  evening  of  the  prize  day  at  Miss  Laven- 
der’s seminary  in  the  year  ’61,  the  year  in 
which  I had  won  the  medal,  and  was  the  head 
girl  in  the  school,  is  one  that  glows  forth  bright, 
vivid,  sunlit,  and  joyous  before  my  mental  vision. 
Memory  takes  her  stand  there,  and  looks  before 
and  after,  reaching  back  towards  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  tracing  onwards  even  until  now — 
for  we  were  all  together  that  summer  evening — 
and  never  in  the  old  house  were  we  together 
again.  Next  day — the  very  next  day — the  chill 
shadow  fell,  and  it  crept  silently  forward  from 
that  sunset  evening,  until  it  rested  heavily  upon 
my  opening  life.  I lost  my  father,  after  a short 
sharp  illness  of  a few  swift  passing  days.  While 
he  lingered,  John  left  us,  not  suspecting  the 
serious  nature  of  my  father’s  complaint.  John 
went  to  Paris  to  study  literature,  bohemianism, 
and  art. 

Roderick  delayed  a little — remaining  as  long 
as  possible  indeed,  having  leave  prolonged  on 
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account  of  mv  father’s  state.  It  was  a sudden 
illness,  and  it  liad  an  unexpected  end. 

Harcourt  stayed  as  usual  until  the  rich  autumn 
tints  had  faded  away  from  the  birch  and  oak 
woods,  and  until  the  red  withered  fern  upon  the 
hill  sides  had  been  shrivelled  by  the  first  breath 
of  the  winter-morning  air. 

And  after  my  father’s  death,  and  after  John 
and  Roderick  were  both  gone,  and  all  had  left 
me  desolate  indeed,  the  only  break  in  my  mental 
loneliness  that  autumn  came  from  Harcourt’s 
mother  and  from  him. 

Harcourt  came  to  us  often  during  these  sad, 
dark  days,  and  his  mother  came — a sweet-eyed 
gentle  dame,  who  adored  him  as  only  sons 
generally  are  adored — and  who  indulged  every 
tendency  or  taste  with  which  nature  had  enriched 
or  afflicted  him  to  his  detriment,  and  to  his 
cultured  development  as  well. 

From  what  I can  recall  of  Harcourt  and  his 
home  and  his  surroundings  in  these  early  days, 
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I know  now  that  he  was  cultivated  and  delicately 
nurtured  towards  the  graceful  efflorescence  of 
useless,  because  unpractical,  mental  results.  He 
was  indulged  and  enervated  until  it  became  an 
extremely  doubtful  question  whether  the  fair 
flowers  of  blossom  would  ever  ripen  in  manhood 
to  any  definite  or  healthful  fruit.  This  I know, 
now  I have  looked  at  life  in  its  reality,  in  its 
aspects  of  hard-working  earnestness,  with  its 
strong  and  irresistible  demands  and  needs.  I 
know  now  that  Harcourt  was  an  idler.  Grace- 
ful, meditative,  pleasing  in  every  relation  of  life, 
but  productive,  executive,  or  powerful  in  nothing, 
save,  indeed,  in  the  unconscious  influence  which 
in  those  days  he  exercised  on  me. 

The  autumn  after  my  father’s  death  I was 
much  with  him  at  his  lovely  home. 

I delighted  in  being  there ; for,  besides  the 
attraction  he  had  always  for  me,  his  mother’s 
effect  upon  the  outworkings  of  my  character  had 
been  deep  and  strong.  I was  sadly  untaught 
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and  untrained  in  those  days,  and  consequently, 
unpractical,  as  Harcourt  was,  and  almost  equally 
indefinite  in  all  my  aims  and  theories  and  mental 
results ; and  it  so  happened  that  Lady  Helen 
Lynton  was  exactly  the  opposite  to  all  this  in 
every  characteristic  or  attribute  that  could  in 
any  way  describe  her.  Her  habits  of  life,  indeed, 
were  quite  remarkable.  While  she  indulged  her 
son  she  never  spared  herself ; while  she  allowed 
him  to  moon  through  his  days,  saunter  through 
his  best  years,  and  play  with  his  richest  talents 
and  gifts,  the  teaching  of  her  own  life,  so  far  as 
example  could  go,  was  very  different.  She  was 
herself  always  active,  interested,  and  occupied, 
and  quite  contentedly  satisfied  and  absorbed 
with  her  routine  of  small  useful  industries,  and 
with  their  unassuming  philanthropic  results ; and 
I came  in,  to  my  inestimable  advantage,  at  this 
time,  for  all  those  lectures,  and  instructions,  and 
homilies  upon  industry,  self-devotion,  and  self-con- 
trol, which  ought  indeed  to  have  been  bestowed 
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on  Harcourt,  but  wliich,  being  spared  to  him  by 
sweet  maternal  indulgence,  came  on  to  me.  He 
stood  much  in  need  of  them,  and  none  the  less 
did  I.  He  went  without  them,  however,  while 
with  precious  influence  they  dropped  graciously 
as  the  tender  rain  on  me.  What  I owe  to  dear 
Lady  Helen — to  her  kind  thought  for  me,  and 
her  earnest  and  eager  words  of  counsel — is  more 
than  I can  say  ; for  I always  listened  and  I ever 
strove  to  obey.  Her  beautiful  sedate  coun- 
tenance had  the  strangest  fascination  for  me,  and 
— harmonising  as  it  did  with  all  her  noble  sur- 
roundings— her  mere  presence  quite  uncon- 
sciously to  her  as  to  myself,  brought  a sense  of 
full  and  satisfying  completeness  to  my  inmost 
soul.  To  be  with  her  was  soothing  and  most 
beneficial  in  all  the  results  and  effects  of  inter- 
course to  me.  While  I was  with  her,  numberless 
unexpected  hidden  things  seemed  to  spring  into 
life  quite  silently  within  my  heart ; and  in  the 
peace  and  the  sweet  sunshine  of  her  healthful 
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kindness,  the  scars  which  I brought  often  back 
with  me  from  the  rough  uncongenial  encounters 
of  my  outer  life  seemed  to  lose  their  sting  and 
bitterness,  and  in  that  beautiful  and  restful 
presence,  indeed,  their  pain  would  quite  pass 
away. 

Lynton  Grange  lay  in  a fair  woody  hollow 
with  the  blue  waves  of  a rippling  inland  lake 
washing  the  green  sward  of  its  trim  lawns, 
and  it  stood  out  nobly  against  a background 
of  sloping  hills.  It  was  thought  a grand  show 
place  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  through  many 
generations  the  Lyntons  had  been  collecting 
treasures  of  art  and  beauty  within  its  walls ; 
and,  moreover,  on  the  keenest  and  bleakest 
days  of  our  northern  winters,  the  conserva- 
tories at  Lynton  would  be  found  rich  in 
such  bloom  and  scents  and  colour,  as  would 
float  the  imagination  deliciously  away,  from 
the  common  cold  world  outside,  into  Elysiums 
of  soft  enjoyment  and  undefined  delight. 
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People  came  far  to  see  it  all — the  house,  the 
conservatories,  and  the  beautiful  wooded  gardens 
and  lawns. 

And  Harcourt,  wandering  about  this  fine 
• old  place  of  his,  with  book  under  his  arm, 
or  hands  idly  buried  in  his  pockets ; with 
bending  head  and  shoulders  ; tall,  slight  figure  ; 
thick,  wavy,  chestnut  locks,  and  grey  dreamy 
eyes,  was  a being  far  away  at  all  times  from 
the  rough  and  rugged  existence,  without  luxury 
or  polish,  which  the  boys  lived  of  that  other 
circle  of  my  acquaintances  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  in  and  around  that  old  south  of 
Scotland  county  town.  I thought  in  those  days 
that  Tancred  or  Coningsby  must  have  been 
just  like  Harcourt,  and  in  fact  each  hero  of  my 
heart  took  in  turns  his  form  and  feature,  and  I 
made  many  histories  for  him  in  an  adventurous, 
unknown,  but  always  heroic  future.  I was  sadly 
and  somewhat  coldly  desillusionne  at  length, 
I.  remember,  as  years  went  on,  and  with  them 
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changes  and  separations  that  parted  the  mingling 
currents  of  our  lives. 

For  I heard  nothing  greater  of  Harcourt,  than 
that  he  went  quite  uneventfully  from  Eton  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  but  a moderate  degree, 
and  from  Cambridge  to  his  routine  of  diplomatic 
examinations,  which  he  passed  with  most  or- 
dinary credit  and  success,  and  from  which  I 
heard  of  him  finally  as  an  attach <?,  appointed 
to  the  embassy  at  Rome.  At  this  point  he  dis- 
appeared beyond  my  horizon  for  long.  He  went 
off  to  fill  this,  and,  afterwards  successively,  sundry 
other  undistinguished  diplomatic  posts  abroad. 

He  had  disappointed  my  romantic  and  en- 
thusiastic dreams  for  him,  and  with  his  de- 
parture my  first  fever  of  hero-worship  dis- 
appeared. He  did  not  come  back  to  Lynton, 
not  then,  and  not  for  many  years,  and  I was 
left  to  puzzle  out  my  life’s  problems  alone. 
For  at  that  time,  just  as  his  education  was 
pronounced  complete,  Lady  Helen  died.  The 
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old  house  was  desolated,  and  he  came  to  it  no 
more. 

I was  left  yet  a little  while  longer  in  those 
old  scenes  under  solitary  circumstances  of  mind 
and  inner  life ; and  then  for  me  also  a sudden 
change  came,  and  the  history  of  that  early  epoch 
in  the  old  square  house  by  the  rushing  river, 
within  view  of  the  quaint  country  town,  came 
to  an  unlooked-for  end. 

It  was  in  this  way.  I was  seventeen,  and 
my  father  had  been  dead  two  years.  Roddy 
was  far  away  at  sea,  writing  the  oddest  letters 
to  us  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  which  out- 
landish quarter  he  seemed  to  like.  And  John 
was  still  at  Paris,  having,  as  he  had  anticipated, 
stayed  indefinitely  there,  failing  in  fact  for 
many  and  many  a day  to  turn  up  again.  And 
Harcourt,  too,  had  quite  vanished,  and  I was 
communing  nearly  always  alone  with  the  deep 
rushing  river,  and  the  wooded  hills;  with  sunsets, 
and  the  morning  dawnlights,  and  with  all  my- 
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self  and  my  beloved  Companion-Nature,  living 
in  weird  dreamy  worlds  of  my  own,  when  this 
change  fell  upon  us,  and  there  came  up  along 
the  vista  of  our  home  life  a presence  new  and 
strange.  He  came  from  “ down  Glasgow  way 
he  came  with  introductions  from  mutual  friends  ; 
he  was  commonplace,  ordinary,  even  vulgar  in 
aspect  and  characteristics ; he  was  a manufac- 
turer’s son  of  the  name  of  Buggins.  His  father 
had  the  monopoly  of  a valuable  patent  for 
making  lucifer  matches,  and  his  realised  fortune 
was  already  immense.  My  mother  married  him, 
more,  (as  I say  cordially,  in  full  justice  to  her 
maternal  ambition,)  more  for  her  family’s  sake 
than  for  her  own.  She  was  still  a young  woman, 
however,  having  married  originally  at  an  un- 
usually early  age.  There  was  plenty  of  life  and 
time  before  her  still,  and,  as  I have  hinted,  she 
loved  passionately  of  this  world  all  the  lower 
good,  and — she  has  had  it. 

It  was  quite  over  then,  all  the  old  life.  The 
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square  grey  house  was  sold.  Buggins’  Hall — 
as  Roderick  came  home  to  term  disrespectfully, 
the  gaudy  mansion  upon  the  Clyde — became 
our  domicile  for  a passing  period,  and  then — a 
great,  new  vista  opened  suddenly  before  me  as 
we  started  upon  a London  career ! 

All  this  time  Roderick  was  floating  backwards 
and  forwards,  sometimes  on  the  sunny  Pacific, 
sometimes  at  one  station,  sometimes  at  another ; 
and  Harcourt  I heard  of  successively  at  Rome, 
Athens,  and  Vienna;  and  John  was  living  a 
queer  Bohemian  sort  of  life  in  Paris,  graphic 
accounts  of  which,  reached  me  to  illuminate  my 
imagination  from  time  to  time. 

Dear  old  John ! He  never  forgot  my  loneliness, 
nor  failed  to  write  to  me  through  all  the  years,  a 
cousinly  act  of  kindness  on  his  part  for  which  I 
shall  owe  him  gratitude  for  all  time  to  come. 
He  was  my  mother’s  nephew,  and  every  des- 
agrement  of  my  home  life  was  well  known  to 
him.  And  it  was  indeed  to  him,  and  to  him 
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only,  that  for  many  years  after  Lady  Helen’s 
death  I confided,  in  long  rigmarole  schoolgirl 
epistles,  all  these  dawning  aspirations  and  quick- 
ening intellectual  sensibilities  of  my  soul.  It 
was  an  old  habit,  and  we  have  always  kept  it 
up — this  friendship,  understanding,  and  corres- 
pondence between  me  and  John.  “ I was  be- 
coming a real  blue,”  so  he  wrote  to  me  often  in 
these  years,  and  he  frequently  expressed  the 
hope  that  I was  not  taking  to  spectacles,  nor 
growing  grey  and  wrinkled,  as  well  as  taking  to 
Buckle  and  Spencer,  and  growing  learned  in 
“evolution”  and  sundry  marvellous  scientific  facts. 
Science  was  not  at  all  in  his  line.  He  was 
aesthetic,  purely  and  only  aesthetic.  Art,  dashed 
with  a sweet,  strong  flavour  of  the  poetic ; the 
paint-brush  wielded  lightly  and  changed  in  occa- 
sional moments  of  weariness  therewith  for  an 
equally  light  and  fanciful  pen.  These  were  the 
aerial  weapons  with  which  he  was  fighting  the 
battle  of  his  life,  and  fighting  with  fair  success 
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too  out  there  in  Paris,  and  with  these  he  was 
weaving  a dainty  gossamer  reputation  for  him- 
self that  was  extending  steadily  and  widely,  and 
promising  even  some  day  to  strengthen  into  real 
fame.  John  was  doing  very  well  with  his  life. 

I scarcely  know — during  my  latter  schoolgirl 
days,  after  we  left  the  old  home — what  I did  with 
mine ! 

John’s  work  did  seem  flimsy  and  gossamer 
to  me.  I had  many  aspirations  of  a more  sub- 
stantial and  more  practical  kind. 

I had  read  with  much  entanglement  in  sub- 
stance, and  as  a consequence  with  much  mental 
confusion  in  results. 

My  way  became  gradually  difficult  and  cloudy 
before  me  just  then,  for  my  mind  was  over- 
crowded with  opposing  and  irreconcilable  ideas. 
So  we  women  study  generally — heaping  up 
substance  upon  substance  within  our  brains, 
chaff  and  wheat  indiscriminately  mingled,  while 
the  force  of  the  analytical  faculty  is  often 
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inadequate  to  the  work  of  discrimination  between 
the  two.  I read  such  political  and  socialistic 
writings  as  came  across  me  at  this  time,  and 
imbibed  from  them,  a spirit  of  inquiry  and  keen 
interest  in  the  wide  questions  of  human  conditions 
and  needs.  I read  poetry  universally,  and  quite 
without  discrimination  or  choice,  when  in  sub- 
jective moods ; and  I found  in  it  much  keen 
delight.  It  was  fascinating  and  soothing  in  its 
influence,  but  yet  never  so  naturally  sympathetic, 
as  that  deep  interest,  which  I found  lay  for  me,  in 
more  substantial  thoughts  and  in  more  difficult 
and  wider  problems  of  life  and  mind.  I dreamt 
and  speculated  and  I studied  in  those  new  and 
very  changeful  days.  I strove,  I wondered, 
and  I often  longed — for  what  I could  not  express 
to  myself — but  for  a something  quite  beyond 
any  satisfaction  which  I found  in  books  or 
speculations,  and  beyond  anything  to  which  I 
•could  give  form  within  my  dreaming  brain. 

I think  it  Avas  mv  mental  loneliness  that 
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pressed  sorely  on  me  amid  new  and  uncongenial 
scenes,  and  that  what  I really  longed  for,  though 
often  unconsciously  to  myself,  were  those  bright 
eager  companions  of  the  life  of  my  early  days. 

When  I was  eighteen,  and  came  with  my 
mother  and  her  new  household  to  London, 
I had,  adopted  within  my  heart,  as  a sort  of 
watchword,  “ Success.”  My  aspirations  were 
very  vague,  and  not  very  elevated.  I desired 
simply  ground  for  self-complacency.  I wished 
to  feel  that  what  I attempted,  I could  do; 
that  what  I had  ambition  to  undertake,  I had 
skill  to  accomplish,  and  that  I could  afford  to 
look  down  with  the  compassion  of  superiority,  on 
some  of  my  own  sex  certainly,  and  on  not  a few, 
moreover,  of  the  other  and  stronger  sex  as  well. 
I have  learnt  something  since  then,  through 
years  of  strangely  diversified  life.  I feel  still 
compassion,  but  certainly  no  superiority ; for  now, 
when  I compassionate  humanity,  I begin  always 
with  my  own.  But  in  those  young  eager  days, 
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life  seemed  before  me,  and  I felt  ready  to  live  it ; 
work  seemed  before  me,  which  I was  strong  to 
do;  success  seemed  before  me,  which  I was 
empowered  to  reach  and  enjoy ; young  life  was 
mine,  in  itself  my  rich  and  all-sufficient  treasure ; 
and  a certain  power  as  well  was  mine,  that 
seemed  quite  adequate  for  my  need. 

I do  not  know  exactly  what  I wished  to  do, 
save  this — to  succeed.  To  stand  triumphant 
over  life  at  some  future  day,  as  many  had  done 
whom  I admired.  To  subdue  life  and  to  feel  one 
had  possessed  and  controlled  it,  thoroughly 
lived  it  out  in  its  richest  phases,  known  it  at  its 
best  and  strongest,  gained  the  mastery  over  it 
as  many  of  whom  I had  read  and  whom  I had 
loved  and  would  imitate  had  done. 

And  I fancy  this  is  a frame  of  mind,  vague 
but  full  of  possibilities,  in  which  a good  many 
men,  and  in  these  days  not  a few  women  also, 
begin  their  eager  lives. 

For  culture,  with  self-aggrandisement  taught  as 
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its  central  object  and  aim,  leads  as  surely  towards 
this  result.  “ Emulation  ” is  the  keynote  of 
teaching,  both  for  men  and  women,  of  our  time, 
in  every  kind  of  school. 

It  may  be  requisite,  speaking  practically ; and 
yet,  (even  in  those  youthful  days,)  there  rang 
often  through  my  heart,  an  echo  of  something  I 
had  somewhere  read,  which  spoke  of  “ emula- 
tion” as  not  among  the  things  of — good  ! Since 
then  I have  come  to  think  that  there  may  be  (at 
least  for  women)  in  this  curious  and  to  me, 
at  the  time,  somewhat  surprising  saying, — a 
precious  truth. 

Well,  I have  had  years  of  London  since  that 
golden  morning  of  ambition  at  eighteen.  And 
now,  I seem  to  have  little  interesting  or  original 
to  my  own  case,  to  relate  since  then,  and,  my 
pen  leaps  on,  from  that  glorious  sunlit  and 
fervent  dawn  of  life  to  this  very  evening,  when 
I am  impelled  to  write  this  odd  little  memorial 
or  analysis  of  myself. 
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Lately,  at  the  beginning  of  this  season,  I some- 
how seem  to  have  reached,  one  of  those  retrospec- 
tive pauses  in  existence,  which  ever  herald  some 
sort  of  change  or  storm ; an  upheaving,  either  of 
external  circumstances  around  one,  or  of  the 
deeper  conditions  of  one’s  own  inner  life.  In 
a general  way  I have  found  that  the  agitating 
spirit  of  modern  times  allows  of  little  outward 
or  surface  crystallization.  For  no  surface  same- 
ness of  things  seems  now  to  remain  at  all. 

How  different  from  old  times — from  those 
quiet  early  years  that  were  so  solitary  and 
monotonous.  Now,  in  the  scenes  of  my  latter 
life,  change  upon  change,  one  varied  influence 
hastening  upon  another,  has  worked  out  the 
development  of  myself.  So  fast,  indeed,  it 
seems  to  me,  whirls,  in  these  days,  our  modern 
mental  machinery,  that  a pause  is  the  one  thing 
that  can  create  surprise.  And  a suspension 
of  strong  active  influences  from  external  life 
upon  our  inner  being  is  the  one  event  so 
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extraordinary  as  to  call  forth  an  entirely  unusual 
condition. 

It  allows  old  scenes  to  revive  in  memory — old- 
thoughts  to  rush  back  as  a flood — old  times  to 
come  and  pass  in  procession  before  the  tem- 
porarily unoccupied  vision  of  our  mind. 

Such  a pause  seemed  to  have  overtaken  me  at 
the  beginning  of  this  season,  and  the  foregoing 
pages  which  I have  to-night  written  have  been 
the  result ! 

Let  them  stay,  for  I know  now  what  that 
pause  pre-shadowed.  Why  have  I so  often 
lately  been  prone  to  dream  over  old  by-gone 
times  ? Why  should  those  faces  of  my  girlish 
days  have  been  coming  up  so  often,  as  just  before 
the  commencement  of  this  London  season  they 
were  apt  to  do  ? 

I know  why  now,  for,  does  it  not  often 
happen  thus  ? Just  before  you  meet  again — 
some  friends  you  have  not  met  for  years — the 
thought  of  them  will  come  stealing  unbidden 
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over  your  mind  continually,  in  quite  an  unac- 
countable way? 

So  it  was  with  me,  the  thought  of  them  all — 
of  John,  and  Harcourt,  and  Roderick — so  con- 
tinually came,  that  at  last,  it  seemed  quite 
natural  and  consecutive  when  I heard  that  John 
was  coming,  and  that  he  meant  to  spend  the 
season  in  London ; and  that  Roderick  had  landed, 
and  that  I was  to  have  my  brown  haired,  bright 
faced  sailor  once  more  at  home  with  me  again. 
And  they  both  arrived  accordingly,  and  there 
has  been  a curious  revival  of  old  happy  times. 

But  it  seems  these  odd  presentiments  and 
communings  with  a dim  and  distant  past  meant 
more — for  this  very  evening  a strange  thing  has 
happened. 

My  mother  had  a great  party  to-night ; she 
is  fond  of  entertainments, — extremely  fond  of 
them.  I much  dislike  them  for  my  own  part. 
She  has  had  music,  and  crowds  of  people — a 
description  of  party  that  is  specially  uncongenial 
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to  me.  So  I have  not  been  present — indeed  I 
have  been  writing  quite  quietly  up  here  nearly 
the  whole  time.  But  I think  I made  a mistake 
to-night.  I could  almost  wTish  that  I had 
gone  down ; for,  I know  I missed  a pleasant 
meeting  with  John  Frere  at  all  events,  and  some 
lovely  singing  that  seemed  very  different  from 
what  my  mother  chooses  for  her  guests’  enjoy- 
ment as  a rule. 

And  besides,  it  strikes  me,  I have  missed 
some  one  else ! Late  in  the  night  the  fancy 
took  me  to  do  an  odd  thing.  Prompted  by 
some  impulse,  quite  beyond  myself,  I stole  out 
very  quietly  from  this  my  little  study,  and — 
from  what  motive  I am  sure  I cannot  tell — I 
leant  upon  the  banister  and  looked  over,  and 
watched  the  gay  groups  of  my  mother’s  friends ; 
and,  as  in  a dream,  I saw,  leaning  back  against 
the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  the  tall  figure  of 
-a  dark-bearded  man,  who  recalled — I could  not 
tell  why — but  he  certainly  did  recall,  instantly 
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and  irresistibly  to  my  mind,  as  I stood  and 
watched  him — those  happy  old  days  of  long 
ago  : recalled  evenings  and  autumn  sunsets 
far  away  up  north  by  the  rushing  river  that 
swept  past  our  old  garden  wall ; and  summer 
twilights,  too,  on  the  lovely  sloping  lawn  and  in 
the  cool  pretty  rooms  of  Harcourt  Lynton’s 
beautiful  and  deserted  home. 

And, — it  was  he,  indeed  ! 

Roderick  was  at  the  party,  although  I did 
not  go  down  ; and  he  dashed  in  here  upon  me, 
as  I sat  over  my  writing  half  an  hour  ago. 

Roderick  came  tearing  upstairs  on  his  way 
to  bed  at  a very  late  hour,  and  he  reported 
that  all  was  over  and  the  last  guest  gone.  He 
found  me  quietly  writing  in  solitude  here,  and 
he  has  left  me  writing  and  musing  still.  For 
he  brought  me  much  to  think  about,  a great  deal 
indeed  that,  had  I still  any  space  upon  my  paper 
or  time  to  write  it  all,  I still  should  like  to  say. 
For  much  seems  to  have  been  happening  down- 
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stairs  this  evening,  and  much  seems  to  be  going 
to  happen — to  intend,  as  it  were,  to  happen — in 
the  immediate  future  now. 

Roderick  was  intensely  excited.  There  had 
been  a great  and  wonderful  party;  not  “ a horrid 
party,”  as  I was  ready  to  say  for  him,  and  as  I 
expected  to  hear  him,  as  usual,  say ; but  “ a de- 
lightful party,”  such  as  there  never  had  been 
before : that  the  singing  had  been  quite  exqui- 
site, as  I had  heard,  indeed ; and  that  the  singer 
had  been  a marvellously  bewitching  friend  of 
our  cousin  John’s. 

Ah!  I had  heard  John  speak  of  this  friend, 
this  young  singer  whom  he  wished  my  mother 
to  patronise  ; but  I had  forgotten  all  about  her, 
until  these  sweet  wondrous  strains  stole  up  so 
deliciously  to  my  ears. 

Roderick  said  she  was  quite  delightful,  and 
he  was  radiant  with  his  excitement  and  ad- 
miration as  he  described.  Dear  Roddy  ! what 
an  enthusiast  he  is ! But  there  is  no  doubt 
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about  it.  This  singing  bird  of  John’s  seems  a 
nightingale  indeed. 

And  Harcourt  ! Roderick  had  not  seen 
Harcourt;  and  I said  nothing  of  my  furtive 
peep  from  the  upper  landing.  He  had  not 
seen  him,  but  some  other  people  had.  From 
several  sources  Roderick  had  gathered  the 
strange  information  that  Harcourt  indeed  had 
been  seen  amidst  the  crowd,  and  that  by 
several  of  his  old  London  friends  he  had  been 
recognized.  That  he  had  disappeared  very 
early  with  Lady  Dyncourt,  whom  also  Roderick 
had  somehow  failed  to  see. 

Where  could  Roddy  have  been  all  the  time  ? 
What  could  he  have  been  doing,  that  he  had 
seen  or  spoken  almost  to  nobody,  and  yet  pro- 
claimed this  strange  musical  party  as  the  most 
wonderfully  delightful  ever  known  X What  had 
he  been  doing  with  himself  all  the  time  ? And 
Lady  Dyncourt ! I never  thought  she  would 
come,  or  I should  have  gone  down  if  only  for 
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her  sake.  And  Harcourt  Lynton ! Ah ! old 
recollections  and  sweet  old  dreams  of  long  ago. 
Where  can  he  have  come  from  ? and  how  were 
his  wandering  and  idle  footsteps  guided  here  ? 
What  does  Lady  Dyncourt  know  of  him  ? and, 
I wonder — will  she  by  any  chance  come  to  tea 
with  me  to-morrow? 


/ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM  JOHN — OLD  PARIS  DAYS. 

You  ask  me,  because  I am  supposed  to  be 
ready  with  my  pen  and  fluent,  in  written  confi- 
dence, to  send  you  an  account  of  some  “ little 
thing,”  some  telling  point,  in  my  past  life  which 
may  convey  an  impress  of  my  identity  on  to  the 
canvas  which  is  to  hold  my  portrait  for  your 
picture  gallery.  You  do  me  honour,  that  you 
should  wish  me  there  ; but  you  puzzle  me  in 
saying  some  “ little  thing,”  for  that  is  just  my 
misfortune. 

I am  small  in  person,  but  nothing  that  at 
all  affects  me,  ever  seems  small  to  me.  And  as 
to  writing  a “ little  thing,”  that  is  my  misfortune 
also,  for  I never  could  do  it.  I can  paint  a 
small  picture  sometimes,  although  in  Paris  they 
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call  me  “ the  little  ant  who  piles  the  big  hills  ” 
— the  little  painter  who  produces  the  big  pic- 
tures— because,  in  painting  also,  my  design  is 
apt  to  be  large. 

And  more  is  the  pity  for  me  ! I have  spent 
many  laborious  hours  over  big  things  that  I 
have  wished  to  Heaven  had  been  smaller. 
And  I have  written  long  books,  tortuous  three- 
volumed  novels  that  have  lived  their  ephemeral 
day ; and  now  have  arrived  at  the  ultima  thule  of 
their  predestined  fate,  and  lie  hidden  awray  amid 
dusty  rows  of  “ the  forgotten  ” on  the  shelves  of 
Mr.  Mudie’s  receptacles  for  the  superannuated, 
ready  to  be  drifted  away  (as  he  tells  me)  to  the 
waste-paper  depositories  as  their  turn  comes 
round.  And  I think  it  is  fortunate  that  there  are 
waste-paper  depositories,  for  otherwise  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  where  on  this  crowded  earth,  we 
could  find  a corner  annually,  for  the  fifteen 
hundred  copies  of  the  favourite  novel  of  each 
year.  For  some,  of  what  I call  “my  big  things” 
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their  ultimate  destiny  is  thus  defined.  For 
others — well,  nobody  need  be  at  a loss  in  these 
days  of  esthetics  to  find  use  for  his  achievements 
when  he  has  once  completed  them,  if  they  have 
ever  so  little  merit  in  any  sort  of  way.  There 
is  a market  for  all  of  us  and,  if  an  author  has 
ideas,  be  they  ever  so  silly,  he  has  only  to 
wj’ite  them;  if  an  artist  can  paint  even  badly, 
he  has  only  to  make  his  pictures,  and  there 
is  a market  somewhere  to  be  found. 

Men  can  earn  their  money’s  worth,  without 
fail,  for  their  labour,  if  it  is  worth  any  money  at 
all.  So  my  huge  things  in  art  have  found  their 
sale,  and  are  hanging  somewhere, — goodness 
knows  in  what  mansions  of  the  pinch-beck  and 
wealthy,  Heaven  knows  in  what  corner  of  the 
globe ! 

I have  my  dealer  : he  takes  and  pays  for 
them,  and  sends  them  here  and  there. 

So  these  are  my  trades.  I can  scribble  a 
novel,  and  spin  out  almost  any  story  into  its 
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requisite  number  of  pages — nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  ! And  I can  wash  in  glowing  sun- 
set effects  on  seas  of  Syrian  blue,  or  over  curling 
smokes  and  towering  steeples ; and  I can  throw 
up  the  foam  of  a waterfall,  or  colour  the  flush  of 
a peasant’s  cheek  with  the  rich  soft  tint  of  the 
rose,  and  so  utter  my  artistic  idyls  upon  paper 
or  upon  canvas,  with  pencil  or  with  pen,  and 
keep  my  pockets  warmly  lined  by  these  occupa- 
tions, and  my  fit  age  in  the  Rue  de  Berri  snugly 
furnished  as  well. 

Sometimes  I do  rather  a good  thing  ; and 
en  effet  I have  done  very  fairly  this  year. 

You  may  go  over  and  visit  the  Salon,  if  you 
doubt  me ; and  there,  on  my  word,  you  will  find  : 
a warm  bit  of  Spanish  colour,  a light  upon  a 
hill  top,  a file  of  cattle,  a laden  mule,  a Carlist’s 
rugged  fortress  smouldering  in  smoking  ruins  at 
the  valley’s  head,  a southern  girl  glowing  in 
the  sun’s  flash,  a rough  fellow  with  a crimson 
berri  lounging  by  her  side ; and  there  is  a mys- 
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terious  mark  upon  the  gilt  frame  of  this  moun- 
tain picture  which  tells  that  it  is  c commended,’ 
that  it  is  bought,  and  that  its  artist  spent  the 
spring-time  on  the  height  above  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  among  the  Carlists  last  year. 

I always  exhibit  in  Paris,  and  never  in  Lon- 
don : first,  because  I am  a pupil  of  the  French 
school ; and  secondly,  because  I have  been 
roughly  handled  three  times  in  my  life  already 
by  the  honourable  gentlemen  of  the  R.  A.  Cabal 
at  Burlington  House. 

Once  they  rejected  me,  although  J liked 

the  picture,  and  said  it  was  the  best  I had 
done ; and  once  they  took  and  “ skied  ” me ; 
and  again  they  degraded  a bit  of  Belgian  land- 
scape, that  was  well  thought  of  in  Paris  also, 
down  to  the  very  flooring  at  the  dust-grimed 
feet  of  the  Cockney  spectator,  and  there,  un- 
noticed, I lay  in  that  obscure  corner  just  behind 
the  middle  door,  until  Fortune  found  me  in  the 
shape  of  a well-known  critic,  and  I shone  out 
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quite  suddenly  for  the  time  being  in  his  friendly 
light. 

But  I was  disgusted  then  with  the  Burling- 
ton Cabal.  I strolled  back  to  my  Paris  studio, 
and  sent  my  next  year’s  picture  to  the  Salon. 

For,  the  fact  is,  I love  the  place.  I like  to 
lounge  over  that  balcony  in  the  Sculpture  Hall, 
and  look  down  upon  the  busy,  gaping,  mingling 
crowd;  as  they  wind  in  and  out  between  the 
snowy  statues,  all  standing  silent  in  their  soft 
settings  of  green.  The  feathery  verdure  of  the 
fern  and  palm,  the  cool  trickling  and  frothy 
spray  of  the  fountains,  the  soft  glisten  of  the 
subdued  light, — all  seem  more  harmonious  to 
my  idea  and  my  feeling  for  things,  than  the 
dust  and  the  heat,  and  the  airless  atmosphere 
of  those  crowded  corridors  in  the  Burlington 
in  May. 

So,  in  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  Parisian  Bohemia, 
and  in  the  atmosphere  of  Paris  Art,  has  much 
of  my  life  been  spent. 
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And  what  now  shall  I tell  you  of  it  ? 

Besides  my  finished  pictures,  I have  by  me 
an  old  portfolio.  It  contains  studies.  “ My  life 
studies”  I call  them.  Before  writing  anything 
for  you,  I will  just  glance  over  these. 

The  portfolio  is  full, — full  of  rough,  warm, 
glowing  sketches,  of  rapid  and  unfinished  out- 
lines, of  strongly-tinted,  rashly-coloured  effects, 
thrown  carelessly  together  upon  the  paper,  as 
you  would  imagine.  Just  suggestions,  memories, 
little  life-notes  preserved  for  after  efforts,  they 
seem  to  be,  just  jotted  down  hastily  here  and 
there. 

And  so  they  are,  for  thus  have  I studied 
in  my  life’s  school.  Thus  catching  effects  and 
preserving  them,  imbibing  their  influence  and 
marking  their  impress  on  the  enduring  page. 
And  so  all  artists  have  done  in  their  journeyings 
across  the  deserts,  and  valleys,  and  Marah 
streams,  and  Elim  shades  of  the  earthly  pil- 
grimage. All  have  thus  old  time-worn  portfolios 
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filled  with  unfinished  sketches  which  remain  for 
ever  undeveloped  memories,  or  live  again  as 
they  feed  the  stream  of  their  greater  ideas. 
So  every  sculptor,  amid  the  grand  and  com- 
pleted forms  that  grace  in  their  still  and  snow- 
like  glory  the  dull  chambers  of  his  workshop, 
has  blocks  of  half-hewn  marble  that  are  left 
unfinished  for  ever,  and  pieces  of  half-moulded 
clay  that  remain  constantly  dear  and  close  to 
him,  because  they  contain,  hidden  and  un- 
formed, in  blurred  and  indefinite  outlines, 
some  beautiful,  undeveloped,  perhaps  well-loved 
ideal. 

So  the  author  has  beyond  both  of  them,  re- 
ceptacles in  his  memory,  perhaps  notes  in  his 
desk,  which  never  arrive  at  the  honour,  or  the 
ignominy  of  the  three-volumed  estate.  Beyond 
the  few  phases  in  life’s  history  which  he  may 
utilize  for  this  particular  end,  lies  that  flowering 
and  shady  garden  of  sweet  memories,  or  dark 
reproach,  through  which  not  one  or  several  paths 
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are  winding  silently,  but  many,  beyond  number 
many,  are  entwined  and  entangled  closely,  in  the 
intricate  and  misty  mazes  of  his  past. 

Such  tales  lie  in  these  rough  outlined  sketches, 
such  memories  flush  up  hot  and  glowing  within 
my  heart’s  depth  if  I finger  the  tinted  pages  of 
my  old  sketches  to  please  you  now.  Ah,  me ! 
What  a sweet  strong  thing  was  youth.  What 
glittering  scenes,  what  winsome  memories,  what 
feverish  boyhood’s  tales  all  crowd.  For  these 
are  my  life-studies ; these  are  the  scenes,  and 
forms,  and  dramas  from  which  I have  coloured 
all  I have  painted,  from  which  I have  learnt  all 
I have  told  of  life. 

In  the  very  centre  I find  a portrait.  Ah  ! 
I must  have  been  rash  and  youthful  when  I 
painted  this : how  bold  and  daring  in  the  use  of 
colour  when  I lit  up  these  eyes  and  cheeks  with 
such  a living  glow.  I could  not  now  venture  to 
use  my  paint-brush  with  such  realistic  vigour. 
But  I remember  Cambanelli  helped  me  to  paint 
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this  little  thing : Cambanelli — he  of  the  fiery 
tongue,  and  glowing  brush,  and  poet  soul ! We 
did  this  sketch  together,  and  he  allowed  me  to 
have  it  when  he  went  off  to  Holland,  because  he 
knew  that  I was  fond  of  Zare  La-Gonidet,  and 
because  I helped  him  to  colour  the  sloping 
street  of  Villa  Peggio  in  return — for  I could 
touch  in  a bit  of  street-view  or  of  pointed 
gable  effect,  better  than  he. 

It  is  a pretty  thing,  this  portrait ! These 
grand,  dark  eyes  have  a wealth  of  soul  beyond 
them,  and  in  the  curve  of  the  rich  lip  there  is 
purpose  and  power ; and  there  is  a curious 
earnestness,  a latent  force  of  self-control,  in  the 
countenance,  that  promises  to  rise  above  every 
possible  storm  of  life  and  passion  that,  sweep- 
ing over  the  future  of  the  young  eager  soul, 
may  ever  cause  the  lip  to  quiver,  or  the  proud 
head  to  bend. 

Zare  was  an  artiste , and  from  the  first  time 
I ever  saw  her,  she  seemed  the  embodiment. 
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the  very  living  incarnation,  of  Joaquin  Miller’s 
warm  southern  poems  to  me. 

In  my  early  days  I used  to  meet  her,  as  I went 
to  Gero’s  studio,  she  coming  round  the  corner 
of  the  Boulevard  on  her  way  to  take  her  singing 
lesson.  Bor  she  was  one  of  Panutzi’s  pupils,  and 
she  used  to  appear  at  first  to  me,  like  a small 
industrious  linnet  in  her  little,  simple,  student’s 
dress.  I have  observed  her  many  times,  hurrying 
eagerly  along. 

But,  when  I came  to  know  her,  and  could 
stop  her  on  her  homeward  way  of  an  evening, 
and  could  talk  to  her  and  keep  her,  half 
interested,  half  impatient,  glancing  from  my 
face  down  the  rows  of  flowering  chestnuts, 
towards  the  reddening  evening  sky,  I quite 
ceased  to  regard  her  as  a linnet ; because  her 
dusky  face  and  her  wealth  of  dark  shadowing- 
hair,  and  her  eyes  with  their  dim,  half-awakened, 
dreamy  glance  from  side  to  side,  brought  nothing 
of  that  suggestion  of  a quiet,  industrious  singing 
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bird,  but  always  the  same  two  lines  from  Joaquin 
Miller  instead : — 

“ She  stood  in  the  shadows  as  the  sun  went  down, 
Fretting  her  curls  with  her  fingers  brown.” 

Or  again,  as  her  gaze  wandered  restlessly  away 
from  me,  and  drew  mine  after  it  to  the  burnished 
sunset  of  the  western  heaven,  these  other  lines 
would  come 

61  While  np  lay  the  clouds  in  the  murky  skies 
And  it  looked  as  the  clouds  had  the  fire, 

The  flash  and  the  fire  of  her  wonderful  eyes.” 

For  you  see  I was  not  very  old  myself  then,  and 
not  the  practical,  unromantic  fellow  I have  since 
become. 

And  everything  had  a way  of  turning  itself 


every  scene  that  touched  me,  every  musical  note 
that  rang  tunefully  with  echoing  chords  within 
my  own  soul — all  became  entangled,  close  knit 
up,  and  quite  inseparable  from  the  lines  and. 


Every  being  I loved, 
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verses  and  frothing  fancies  of  the  poet  I then 
happened  to  love. 

And  at  that  time,  just  as  I first  met  with 
Zare,  Joaquin  Miller  had  gained  strong  posses- 
sion of  my  soul.  read  the  “Arizonian,”  and 
Zare  became  instantly  to  me — 

“ That  passionate  child  of  the  sun, 

With  her  love  as  deep  as  a double  main, 

As  strong  and  as  fierce  as  a troubled  sea  : 

That  beautiful  bronze  with  its  soul  of  fire, 

Its  tropical  love  and  its  queenly  ire  : 

That  child  as  fixed  as  a pyramid, 

As  tall  as  a tula,  as  pure  as  a nun.” 

For  Zare  was  tall,  and  strong  in  spirit,  and 
warm  in  enthusiasm,  and  tropical  in  all  the 
fervour  of  her  impulse  and  the  kindling  of  her 
eager  nature ; and  brown  too  in  these  sunburnt, 
student  days — and  passionate  as  the  sun’s  fire, 
and  deep  as  the  still,  untroubled  sea;  and, 
withal,  fixed  in  her  steady  way,  strong  in  her 
quiet  resolve,  all  wrapt  about  with  a still  purity, 
that  encircled  the  kindling  eagerness  of  her 
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spirit,  as  the  silvery  moonlight  rests  on  the 
turbid  streams. 

She  came  from  the  far  south,  from  Joaquin’s 
own  Sierra  lands,  where — 

u Tlie  sun  in  fringes  of  the  sea 
Is  tangled,  and  delightfully 
Kept  dancing — ” 

Through  her  dreamy  child-soul  had  swept — 


“ That  song  of  the  wind  on  the  mountains, 

And  the  sea  wave  of  grass  on  the  plain, 

That  breaks  in  flower  foam  by  the  fountains, 

And  forest  that  breaketli  again 
On  a mountain  as  breaketh  a main.” 

She  stirred  me  as  that  southern  poetry  did,  as 
Miller,  as  Emerson,  and  Cullen  Bryant  most 
strongly  of  ail.  For,  the  memories  of  her  old 
home-land,  (which  she  sometimes  described  to 
me,)  dwelt  in  her  struggling  and  impassioned 
young  heart,  during  these  years  of  early  labours ; 
and  they  seemed  to  live  and  revive  anew  in  those 
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American  writings  for  her,  and  to  become  almost 
real  to  me. 

For  months  we  met  on  our  outward  and 
homeward  journeys,  nearly  every  day. 

She  was  really  a child  in  many  traits  of 
character  at  that  time,  and — I was  many  years 
older  than  she.  So  old  indeed,  that  her  feelings 
for  me,  were  always  filial,  whatever  mine — 
well,  never  mind  lohat  mine  may  have  been 
for  her ! 

But  such  as  they  were,  they  savoured  suffi- 
ciently of  paternity,  or  of  elder  brotherhood,  for 
her  to  consider  it  quite  a natural  thing,  that,  in 
the  occasional  intervals  of  our  quotations  from 
our  favourite  Joaquin,  and  our  dissertations 
on  our  respective  arts,  I should  take  her  to 
the  nearest  bon-bon  shop,  and  fill  her  ample 
pockets  with  pralines , nougat,  or  chocolate 
creams. 

She  loved  these  little  minor  delights,  did  my 
sweet  young  Diva ; and  it  used  intensely  to 
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amuse  me,  to  see  her  crack  the  delicious  crusta- 
tions  of  a praline  with  her  white  glistening 
teeth ; and  I loved  to  answer  back  with  smiles 
of  genial,  friendly  encouragement,  as  she  looked 
up  with  a merry  flash  of  satisfaction  in  her 
brown  eyes. 

I used  also  to  delight  wonderfully,  in  taking 
her  round  the  corner  by  the  Madeleine,  into  the 
flower-market ; and  in  filling  her  hands  with 
the  sweet,  snowy  jasmine  in  the  bright  June 
days  ; and  in  watching  her  bury  her  brown  face 
among  its  petals,  and  softly  close  her  eyes,  while 
she  gave  up  her  soul  to  memory  beneath  the 
force  of  association  which  the  rich,  sweet  scent 
revived.  She  would  whisper  little  childish  words 
to  herself  then  of  that  home  of  the  sunlands  far, 
far  away.  For,  she  said  she  loved  rapturously 
the  jasmine,  because  it  grew  over  the  wall  in  the 
old  garden  where  she  had  played  with  the  queer 
little  nigger  children  of  her  uncle’s  servants,  and 
with  her  big  boy  cousin,  before  she  went  to 
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school  in  the  Cuban  nunnery,  and  before  any- 
body thought  of  the  American  War. 

Therefore  she  loved  the  jasmine,  and  when  I 
could  in  any  way  procure  it,  she  carried  home 
every  evening  a sweet  snowy  bunch.  Ah ! 
these  were  gay  old  clays  for  me  in  Prance  : the 
sunlit  years  of  a Paris  student,  who  loves  every- 
thing that  is  bright  and  full  of  gladness  and 
rich  with  life,  and  who  has  a warm,  honest  love 
withal  for  his  art  and  its  needful  labour,  and 
finds  a real  joy  in  the  deep  spring  of  its 
rewards. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FROM  JOHN AESTHETICS. 


“ Love  while  Jtis  day  ! 

Love  in  the  strong  young  prime  of  clay, 
Drink  deep  of  love,  in  ripe,  red  noon, 

Eecl  noon  of  love,  and  life,  and  sun  ; 

Walk  in  love’s  light  as  in  sunshine, 

Drink  in  that  sun  as  drinking  wine  : 
Drink  swift ; nor  question  anyone. 

For  loves  change  sure,  as  man,  or  moon  ; 
And  wane,  like  warm,  full  days  of  June.” 


So  writes  again  my  favourite  Joaquin. 

Well,  then,  I did  not — I did  not  love  Zare  in 
that  sort  of  way.  And  I am  sure  I cannot  tell 
you  why,  moreover,  except  that  I love  my  quiet, 
pale  mistress  of  the  stern,  marble  brow,  my  Art 
Queen,  so  passionately,  that  all  earthly  love 
centred  in  those  days  only  in  deeper  tributes  to  her. 
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Besides,  I had  my  memories,  and  they 
quarrelled  with  the  influence  of  the  day. 

Down  in  a quiet,  perhaps  cool,  but  very  deep 
corner  of  my  vagrant  heart,  I had  my  recollec- 
tions of  a soft  cousinly  face, — very  different 
from  Zare’s,  indeed,  but  whispering  some  sweet 
and  undying  echoes  of  my  past.  For  I too  had 
an  old  home-land,  and  I loved  to  dream  over 
my  memories  which  remained  indeed  much 
fresher  than  hers.  For  I had  letters  to  keep 
them  alive  and  vivid ; and  these  letters,  coming 
with  constant  kindness,  full  of  interests  verv  far 
from  my  Paris  life,  kept  some  ancient  feelings 
awake  within  me,  and  appealed  to  a chord  of  my 
nature  never  touched  by  Zare. 

So,  I went  off,  at  length,  on  long  and  diver- 
sified travels,  and  left  Zare — a slim,  brown  girl, 
walking  with  her  tiny  feet  over  sharp,  stony  places, 
and  struggling  wearily,  but  always  valiantly  up- 
wards, along  the  rough  thorny  pathway  which  alone 
ascends,  even  to  the  humblest  doorways  of  Art. 
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And,  when  I met  her  again,  all  was  changing 
indeed — changing  as  man  changeth,  as  the 
seasons  change ; for  it  was  spring  with  her  no 
longer,  but  “ The  warm  full  days  of  June.” 

It  was  in  London,  for  she  had  finished  her 
student’s  life.  She  had  been  industrious  and 
hardworking  through  her  long  student  years. 

And  now  the  Sierra- girt  land  was  further  than 
ever  behind  her ; the  early  home  by  the  sunny 
shore,  where  the  jasmine  clustered  over  the  garden 
wall,  rich  as  the  May-thorn  in  England  or  the 
rose  in  Provence,  had  gone  far  back  along  the 
vista  of  her  memory,  and  before  her  lay  the  chill 
foggy  realities  of  a London  life. 

“ Do  I remind  you  still,”  she  said  to  me,  “ of 
the  little  brown  maid  who  ruffled  her  curls  in 
the  sunset,  as  you  used  to  quote  to  me  in  Paris 
years  ago  ? ” 

No,  these  lines  were  no  longer  fitting,  for  the 
little  brown  maid  was  gone ! 


VOL.  I. 
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I thought  of  another  couplet,  and  I murmured 
it  to  her,  I remember ; and  she  laughed,  because 
“ I was  quite  insane,”  she  said,  “ upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Joaquin  Miller  still.” 

“ Only  when  I see  you,”  I protested  in  self- 
exculpation, for  I did  not  wish  to  be  thought  by 
her  just  a one-stringed  violin,  the  man  of  a single 
book.  “ I do  not  think  I have  opened  a volume 
of  Joaquin,  Zare,  since  those  days  when  we  used 
to  read  him  in  Paris.” 

“Well,  I have  then,”  she  answered,  and 
she  turned  to  her  own  book-case — for  I was1 
visiting  her  at  this  moment  in  her  little 
London  nest.  She  turned  to  her  book-case, 
and  she  took  down  the  faded  pink-bound 
volume  that  I had  given  her  on  a ftte  day 
three  years  ago,  and  she  put  it  on  the  table  by 
my  side. 

I rustled  over  the  pages,  but  I wanted  no 
reference  to  assist  my  memory  with  the  lines  as 
I murmured-— 
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“ She  boasted  Monte  Zuma’s  blood, 

Was  pure  of  soul  as  Tahoe’s  flood, 

And  strangely  fair  and  princely  soul’d, 

And  she  was  rich — ” 

“ Not  that,”  she  interrupted  me,  laughing. 
“You  cannot  fill  my  empty  gold  coffers,  dear 
friend,  I fear,  even  to  complete  your  couplet  and 
fill  in  your  rhyme.” 

“ But  the  rest,”  I added,  smiling  ; for  I 
wished  to  give  her  encouragement  at  the  pros- 
pect of  all  the  dim  days  of  doubt  and  difficulty 
and  struggle  she  had  before  her  in  her  history 
still.  “ I may  say  the  rest,  for  it  fits  wonder- 
fully. I see  all  that  is  described,  and  expect  all 
that  is  predicted — 

( From  her  own  consciousness  of  strength, 

In  her  rich  brown  beauty  and  her  dark  hair’s  length.’  ” 

She  said  I talked  nonsense,  and  perhaps  I 
did,  but  it  was  a very  paternal,  platonic,  and 
simply  encouraging  sort  of  nonsense,  you  see. 
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I congratulate  myself  when  I remember  that 
I got  Zare  her  first  real  engagement  in  London. 
I had  only  lately  returned  to  that  metropolis  ; 
and  when  I paid  Zare  that  first  visit  in  her  little 
room  in  Queen’s  Place  I was  just  coming  to  the 
close  of  my  first  London  season,  and  to  the  end 
of  many  curious  experiences,  very  new  to  me, 
through  which  I had  acquired  much  surprising 
acquaintance  with  the  details  and  peculiarities 
of  London  social  and  artistic  life.  I had  arrived 
at  a certain  little  position  of  my  own.  I had 
made  many  new  friendships  and  revived  many 
old  ones ; for  I had  encountered  there,  in  the 
course  of  three  months,  more  old  acquaintances, 
from  various  and  most  extraordinarily  diversified 
scenes  of  other  countries,  than  I had  ever  met, 
in  the  same  length  of  time,  in  any  other  capital 
of  the  world  whatsoever  ; and  I had,  moreover, 
found  a place — a comfortable  congenial  home- 
corner — for  my  habitual  resort,  among  dear,  and 
once  very  familiar,  friends  of  my  earliest  days. 
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I had  learnt  once  more  to  realize,  and  to 
realize  most  pleasantly,  that — I had  got  an  aunt ! 

Most  men  have  aunts,  I fancy,  but  I do  not 
think  every  fellow  of  my  type  has  quite  the  same 
kind  of  aunt  as  mine. 

I must  describe  her  a little,  in  the  state  of 
development  in  which  I found  her,  to  my  un- 
utterable astonishment,  on  my  return  to  my 
native  land  that  year.  Such  an  odd  aunt  for 
me  to  have  to  boast  of,  to  be  sure  ! 

I have  always  been  a poor  man,  out  at  elbows 
in  fact,  figuratively  speaking  ; and  I could  never 
squeeze  more  out  of  novels  for  Mudie’s  or 
pictures  for  my  dealer  than  just  enough,  as  I 
said,  to  keep  my  purse  lined,  to  satisfy  my 
washerwoman,  and  generally  to  pay  my  way. 

But  all  unconsciously  I possessed,  as  I dis- 
covered to  my  amazement, — a very  gorgeous 
aunt.  I realized  her  quite  suddenly  as  the 
pride  and — well,  perhaps  just  a little  bit  also 
the  other  thing — of  our  race. 
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I say  “ the  other  thing, v because  in  my  young 
days  we  held  a good  deal  to  family  among  my 
people. 

On  my  father’s  side  we  come  from  the  Freres 
of  Arnott,  a good  old  line.  And  this  aunt  of 
mine  was  own  sister  to  my  respected  father,  a 
Miss  Frere  of  Arnott  in  her  day. 

I had  certainly  heard  that  she  had  allied 
herself  with  the  Glasgow  matches  lot,  with  the 
man  Euggins,  who  made  that  big  fortune  on  the 
Clyde,  and  in  Broad  Street,  out  of  lucifers,  and 
who  built  that  splendatious  house  at  the  corner 
of  Park  Lane. 

I knew  she  had  married  his  nephew ; but  I 
had  never,  on  my  word,  (until  I came  and  beheld 
it,)  I had  never  realized  all  this  marriage  implied. 

She  had  made  the  nephew,  as  I found,  sell 
out  of  the  concern  entirely,  and  she  had  dropped 
the  Buggins,  and  had  been  Mrs.  Debugines  for 
years. 

That  was  a curious  feat  in  itself,  and  the  pro- 
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cess  interested  me  when  I arrived,  through  in- 
quiry, at  the  knowledge  of  how  it  was  done. 

She  found  one  day  an  ancestor — Heaven  knows 
where  ! But  she  declared  him  “ french,”  so  she 
took  on  the  prefix  “ De-  ” quite  naturally,  with  a 
hyphen.  Then  all  of  a sudden  one  later  day,  she 
made  a dexterous  somersault  and  changed  again. 
She  merged  the  big  B and  the  hyphen  altogether 
this  time,  and  came  out  as  Mrs.  Debugines  ! 

It  has  answered  admirably,  I am  told,  and 
more  especially,  since  just  lately,  old  Buggins 
himself  has  retired  to  his  native  element,  i.e.„ 
the  land  whence  lucifers  come. 

Well,  I found  Mrs.  Debugines,  my  respected 
aunt,  in  her  home  at  Kensington,  a most  gor- 
geous mansion — gorgeous  in  every  possible 
respect.  And  my  aunt,  I found,  was  aesthetic, 
she  lived  for  “ high  art.”  I turned  out  much 
too  low  for  her,  but  still  she  was  very  kind 
to  me,  and  patronized  me  not  a little  at  all 
times.  Her  mansion  was  “ pre-Raphaelite,”  so 
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she  mentioned  on  my  first  visit,  although,  if 
they  recognized  such  decorations  before  the 
days  of  Raphael,  I am  sincerely  glad  they  have 
never  done  so  since.  It  is,  in  fact,  a jumble  of 
everybody,  and  any  unlucky  artist  who  may  have 
dropped  a remark  in  meditation  unawares,  as  he 
contemplated  her  rooms  while  still  unfinished,  is 
now  made  accountable  for  their  walls. 

There  is  the  “ Millais  room,”  where  a tone  of 
mural  decoration  has  been  followed,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  built  up  on  suggestions  from 
him.  He  sternly  denies  this,  but  Jephson  and 
Grey  adhere  to  it,  and  repeat  it  everywhere; 
and  so,  as  “original  designs  after  Millais,”  the 
lustrous  storms  of  garish  and  contentious  colour 
upon  the  dining-room  panels  are  regarded  with 
admiring  awe  by  the  assemblage  of  guests  (all 
effectually  colour-blinded  by  the  blazing  lights) 
who  surround  my  aunt’s  dinner-table  when  she 
gives  a banquet. 

Then  there ‘is  the  “ Morris  room,”  a greenish. 
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yellowish,  brownish,  blue  apartment,  with  a dash 
of  everything,  but  yet  decidedly  blue,  because 
he  is  once  declared  to  have  uttered  within  its 
precincts  “ the  motto,”  as  my  aunt  assures  you, 
“ of  his  lofty  artistic  culte ,”  which  asserts  that 
— “a  predominance  of  blue  mingled  with  the 
tints  of  the  olive,  the  daffodil,  and  the  russet- 
brown,  form  that  harmony  of  soft  confusion  we 
call  aesthetic  tone.”  Then  there  is  the  new 
“Whistler  room.”  But,  hold,  enough  ! 

My  aunt’s  house  is  an  embodiment  of  modern 
art  jargon,  and  a lasting  monument  of  the  en- 
tanglement of  principles  and  ignorance  of  fact 
which  represent  the  art  culture  of  the  day. 

The  hall  is  alone,  I was  informed,  simply 
modern,  namely,  “ Jephson  and  Grey.”  But  I 
should  imagine,  it  had  been  laid  down  with 
mosaic,  copied  from  the  pattern  of  Joseph’s 
vesture  of  many  colours,  and  curtained  with 
hangings  from  the  Tabernacle,  blue,  crimson, 
and  purple,  embroidered  in  scrollwork  of  gold. 
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Such  is  the  semblance  of  the  residence  in 
which  I found  my  aunt,  whom  I hear  called  by 
the  irreverent  among  her  nephews,  the  “ Lady 
Lucifer,”  but  by  me  always,  with  profoundest 
courtesy,  “ Aunt  Debugines.” 

But  my  aunt’s  new  mansion,  costly  and 
garish  as  it  was,  had,  however,  an  attraction 
for  me,  which  proved  always  irresistible,  in  the 
presence  I found  once  more  so  sympathetic 
and  delightful,  of  the  friends  of  my  boyhood, 
the  son  and  daughter  of  her  first  marriage, 
Roderick  and  Miriam  Ray. 

He  was  seldom  at  home,  so  it  was  a piece  of 
fate  and  fortune  his  being  there  that  year.  He 
was  a sailor,  and  sailed  the  stormy  main,  like 
his  ancestor  on  his  father’s  side,  Sir  Ralph  the 
Rover,  far  and  near. 

And  Miriam,  was  not  often  to  be  found  in 
the  gaudy  drawing-room  of  Palace  Gate,  but  I 
learnt,  where  to  find  her  and  when  to  find  her 
in  her  own  retreat  upstairs. 
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The  very  week,  on  which  Zare  first  came 
to  London,  it  happened  that  Aunt  Debugines 
had  a musical  fete ; and  there — for  I went  to 
all  her  parties — I found  my  chance  for  my  dear 
singing  bird,  without  delay. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  we  met  again,  and 
read  Joaquin  Miller  together  after  these  long 
years,  I went  to  Palace  Gate  on  her  behalf ; for 
she  had  no  engagement  yet,  she  said,  and  she 
was  longing  to  have  one,  so  the  good  fortune 
of  procuring  her  the  first  good  opening  she 
ever  had  in  London  fell  at  once  to  me.  I had 
become  rather  a personage  in  my  aunt’s  eyes, 
although  in  point  of  property  I was  so  ex- 
tremely insignificant  and  poor.  I was  an 
artist — and  my  aunt  was  somewhat  of  a lion 
huntress  at  this  time. 

I lived  in  Paris,  and  there  was  rather  an 
interesting  dash  of  Bohemia,  to  my  aunt’s  think- 
ing I imagine,  in  my  tobacco  smoke  and  my 
paint  pots ; in  my  surroundings  and  my  friends. 
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I do  not  exactly  know  what  it  was,  but 
something  about  me,  or  my  habits,  or  my 
associations,  certainly  occurred  luckily  to  my 
opulent  relation  as  being  quite  “the  thing.” 
Also,  among  those  friends  of  mine,  who  kept 
turning  up  continually,  there  were  some  in 
whom  she  took  great  delight.  So  I became 
really  an  authority  with  her. 

I have  all  kinds  of  friends,  some  poor  as 

myself,  some  poorer;  but  also  I have  one  or 

two  whose  purses  could  buy  up  my  uncle  (by 

marriage)  Debugines  and  his  whole  brimstone 

business  with  a couple  of  years’  income  without 

missing  it  in  the  least,  and  who  could  put  the 

\ 

whole  of  his  mansion  at  Kensington  into  their 
entrance  halls.  Chiefly  Russian,  these  last 
named.  I know  a millionnaire  among  them. 
And  I know  a man.  at  San  Francisco  too,  who 
will  turn  up  at  home  some  day,  and  who  could 
have  bought  Albert  Grant  in  his  palmiest  days 
out  of  house  and  home.  And  I know  a Jew 
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who  could  also  beat  my  Uncle  Lucifer  to  nothing. 
And,  moreover,  one  Turk,  who  went  in  for  loans 
on  his  own  account,  and  who  can  afford  ten 
wives  in  consequence,  any  one  of  them  quite  as 
costly  as  my  aunt.  But  it  is  not  of  this  kind, 
who  are  many  and  diversified,  that  she  is  so 
extremely  fond;  but  of  all  my  “ be-ordered” 
friends.  “ Les  clecores”  the  titled  phalanx  in- 
numerable of  Counts,  Principios,  Hospadars, 
and  Pachas, — who  swarm  on  the  list  of  every 
man  of  brush  or  letters,  who  has  lived  in 
Rome  or  in  Paris,  sojourned  in  Constantinople, 
or  rambled  in  many  lands.  My  aunt  warms  up 
the  ratio  of  her  affections  for  me  one  degree 
higher  upon  each  occasion  that  I bring  her  one 
of  these ; and  as  I know  lots  of  them,  and  as 
they  are  always  turning  up  in  London  towards 
June,  I am  rarely  obliged  to  enter  her  glittering 
saloons  quite  unattended,  but  can  generally 
bring  one  distinguished  stranger,  or  two,  or 
three  of  them  in  my  train.  At  least,  a Greek 
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■brigand,  a Paris  Communist,  an  Italian  Patriot, 
or  a fezzed  and  bedizzened  Turk  can  always 
upon  the  shortest  notice  be  produced.  I never 
'do  produce  them,  by  the  way,  for  any  other 
house  save  Palace  Gate,  and  of  course  I take 
care  that  they  are  honest  fellows  upon  the  whole. 

Altogether,  my  aunt  has  a high  opinion  of 
me,  and  I hear  her  murmuring  frequently  in 
pompous  whispers  just  at  my  back : 

“ Such  a promising  young  man.  Yes ; such 
a clever  artist,  knows  such  interesting  people, 
and  is  so  much  run  after  wherever  he  goes.” 

And  of  course  I like  this,  and  allow  my  aunt 
(though  no  one  else)  to  find  out,  that  there  are 
three  soi-disant  princes  who  pat  me  on  the 
back  and  call  me  “ Bon  enfant and  that  I 
know  intimately,  quite  intimately,  indeed,  as  she 
repeats  with  emphasis,  one  reigning  sovereign. 
Ah ! Yes,  one  real  prince ! and  he  is  the  best 
man  I do  know ; and,  in  all  the  range  of  my  wide 
vagrant  acquaintances,  he  is  the  friend  of  foreign 
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climes  I most  dearly  love.  I do  not  tell  my 
aunt  this ; and,  in  fact,  only  at  very  particular 
moments  (when  she  is  inclined  to  become  too 
patronizing,  and  to  scratch  lucifer  matches  under 
my  impecunious  eyes)  do  I quietly  and  firmly 
just  play  my  prince,  and  swagger  him  gently 
till  she  resumes  her  wonted  position  of  respect 
again.  One  cannot  be  patronized  too  flagrantly 
by  one’s  aunt,  you  see,  much  less  by  the  spouse 
of  the  Debugines ! 

But  I do  not  require  very  often  His  dear 
Serene  Highness  “ Hugo,”  by  the  Grace  of  God 
Ruler  of  Little  Rodavia,  to  subdue  my  aunt  to 
order;  my  brave  friend,  that  “good  child” — 
chief  of  all  the  Brummagems — gay  Count  Henri 
de  Colonni,  with  his  ancient  name  and  empty 
pockets,  and  all  his  gorgeous  Italian  orders,  does 
quite  as  well.  And  I found  him  most  conveni- 
ently in  Hyde  Park  just  before  Derby  Day. 
The  desire  for  his  presence  and  for  several  like 
him,  made  my  aunt  amenable  to  my  suggestions 
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when  I interposed  my  influence  to  procure  the 
coming  engagement  for  my  little  Zare  at  Palace 
Gate. 

I went  there  immediately  I left  her,  and  I 
found  my  aunt  bending  over  her  tea-table.  That 
wonderful  set  out,  of  which,  as  she  often  ex- 
plained to  me,  the  rich  furnishings  were  “ in  a 
style  rococo — bric-a-brac — antique  porcelain — 
upon  Algerian  trays.”  I had  seen  something 
similar  in  the  Palais  Royal  many  a time,  but  had 
never  before  heard  their  authentic  names. 

I sat  down ; and,  right  opposite,  in  the  ruddy 
sunshine,  regardless  of  complexion  or  of  artistic 
effects,  lounged  that  afternoon,  close  by  the 
tea-table,  the  old  friend  of  my  school  days, 
my  aunt’s  eldest  son  : he  was  one  of  my  strong 
attractions  all  that  season  to  Palace  Gate,  and  I 
was  delighted  to  find  him  here  to-day. 

In  all  my  experience,  I never  met  any  one 
so  full  of  the  gladness,  the  joyous  glow,  the 
eager  force,  and  the  quick  strong  pulse  of  life. 
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as  this  sailor  cousin  of  mine,  young  Roderick 
Ray. 

There  had  been  a brightness  about  the  boy, 
when  he  was  a small  thing  scrambling  his  way 
through  his  training  school,  that  had  seemed  to 
glisten  upon  the  life  path  before  and  around 
him,  until  every  human  being  and  every  dumb 
creature  about  him,  had  drank  in  a reflected 
gladness  from  his  gay  blue  eyes. 

And  there  was  a sunlight  still  about  the  young 
fellow,  although  a man  now,  with  the  heat  of  the 
midday  upon  his  broad  shoulders  and  on  his 
gold-crowned  head ; with  the  sun  tan  of  many  a 
wrave-tossed  voyage  upon  his  cheek,  with  a scar 
of  honour,  won  in  his  country’s  cause,  from  a 
sabre  cut  beneath  the  thick  hair  above  his  fore- 
head. Always,  through  everything,  through 
rough  times  and  smooth  times,  there  was  still 
that  sunlight,  as  if  life  had  been  always  easy 
to  him,  and  as  though  its  stream  had  washed 
to  his  restless  feet  every  rose  leaf  which  his 
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heart  had  longed  for  without  any  effort  from 
him. 

He  was  a contrast  to  his  sister  Miriam ; life 
never  seemed  to  sit  so  lightly  on  her  shoulders, 
and  I never  found  her  idling  over  the  afternoon 
tea  table  in  the  drawing-room  through  sunny 
unoccupied  hours.  She  had  her  own  little  re- 
unions, as  I soon  discovered,  in  her  snug  retreat 
up-stairs. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


FROM  JOHN A SAILOR  COUSIN. 

I achieved  that,  afternoon.  My  “Jinesse,”  my 
subtle  use  and  deft  quotation  of  august  names 
was  quite  successful,  and  when  I entered  my 
aunt’s  saloons  next  evening,  I knew  whom  I 
should  find  winning  a triumph  there ! 

“ The  marble  halls  ” of  the  Debugines  were  in 
all  their  glory  that  night.  Decked  wondrously, 
illuminated  most  gorgeously,  and  filled  to  over- 
flowing. 

My  aunt’s  circle  of  acquaintance  was  rapidly 
becoming  as  immense  as  it  was  diversified. 
As  I passed  under  the  awning,  and  crossed  the 
crimson  carpet  that  led  up  from  the  step  of  my 
hansom  to  the  door,  I traversed  closely  packed 
double  lines  of  powdered  and  heraldic  splendour, 
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borne  proudly  by  the  satellites  of  my  aunt’s 
noble  friends.  And — “That’s  the  little  hauthor,” 
“ No  ’e  ain’t,  ’e’es  a hartist,”  I heard  dis- 
tinctly murmured  behind  me  as  I hurried 
nervously  in. 

The  hall  decorated  from  that  design  after  the 
coat  of  many  colours,  was  sumptuously  lined 
with  flowers,  and  its  odour  was  like  that  of  a 
wedding-breakfast  room,  when  Heath  and  Wills, 
and  Gunter  and  Tod  Heatly’s  minions  have  done 
their  utmost.  I feel  tempted  to  steal  a page  from 
“ Strapmore,”  just  to  save  myself  the  trouble  of 
composing  any  description  of  the  mingled  essences 
that  loaded  the  heated  air.  I know  that  truffles 
were  predominant,  but  that  roses  too  strove 
pressingly,  to  infuse  a subtle  and  aesthetic  poetry 
into  the  more  material  scent. 

But,  the  brown  soup  extinguished  them,  and 
the  coffee  and  the  strawberries  and  wine,  eclipsed 
even  the  stephanotis  and  the  heavy  odour  of  the 
flowering  orange  trees,  which  I found  lining 
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the  staircase,  as  I slowly  ascended  towards  the 
drawing-room  door. 

Oh  Lucifer ! How,  lucifer  matches,  c patented 
and  of  quite  original  design,’  how  have  you, 
and  such  as  you,  prevailed  among  us,  to  absorb 
into  the  circle  of  your  lurid  lustre  all  the  sweet 
costly  things  of  life  ! 

But,  thank  Heaven,  all  sweetness  is  not 
entirely  costly,  all  sunlight  cannot  be  bought 
for  gold.  The  orange  flower  is  intoxicating  and 
seductive  wdiere  it  blooms  in  its  native  air,  and 
where  every  peasant  scents  its  sweetness,  and 
every  way-side  child  is  made  happy  by  its  tender 
bloom  and  beauty,  away  by  the  southern  azure 
seas ; and  the  daisy  is  also  lovely  and  delightful, 
when  it  peeps,  with  snowy  disc  and  scarlet 
bosom,  upon  the  village  green ; and  there  it  is 
the  portion  of  the  poor  again,  and  every  bright- 
eyed maid,  and  every  red-cheeked  rustic,  who 
strings  it  on  May -day,  drinks  pleasure  and  re- 
fining sweetness  from  its  pure  presence,  while 
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thrills  of  nature’s  music  sing  in  their  rough,  deep 
breasts. 

But  here,  the  stephanotis  and  orange  flowers 
seem  to  stifle  us  in  this  loaded  atmosphere,  and 
the  daisy  is  quite  forgotten,  there  is  no  place  for 
it  at  all. 

Ah  ! J ust  a few  poetic  meditations,  these,  in 
which  I happened  to  indulge  promiscuously,  as 
I wandered  up  my  aunt’s  highly  decorated  stairs. 

“ I was  always  a cynic,”  my  aunt  says : 
“ even  long  ago  when  she  knew  me  in  my 
boyish  days;”  and  I have  said  many  little  things 
lately,  I fear,  quite  inadvertently,  to  her  discom- 
fiture, upon  the  fitness  of  her  floral  splendour 
and  on  the  culture  of  her  artistic  friends.  I am 
a bear,  I know,  but  let  that  pass ; she  loves  me 
dearly  to-night,  for  Baron  Rendiger  von  Stollen- 
witch,  a man  much  repandu,  follows  close  upon 
my  heels.  Keep  near  me,  Yon  Stollenwitch,  and 
turn  that  blazing  decoration  of  yours  well 
towards  the  lustre  of  the  Venetian  chandelier. 
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“ Yes,  here  he  is,  dear  aunt ; you  will  allow 
me  to  present  you.”  “ I feel  honoured,  I am 
sure,”  from  my  aunt’s  side ; and  “ madame,  you 
are  veddy  goot,”  with  sweet  benignity  from  the 
Baron ; and  I pass  on,  leaving  him  in  process  of 
presentation  to  some  Debugines  relatives  stand- 
ing near,  pressing  his  hat  hard  to  his  breast 
and  grinning  till  his  moustache  points  curled  up 
to  the  very  corners  of  his  eyes.  But  bright 
blazed  the  order  of  Yon  Stollenwitch,  and  my 
aunt  had  soon  deserted  her  post  of  reception, 
and  was  in  supreme  felicity  promenading  the 
apartments  on  Baron  Rendiger’s  arm.  No 
wonder  I was  becoming  a favourite,  for  many 
a time  I had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  bring ' to 
her,  her  most  distinguished,  if  most  outlandish 
guest. 

I passed  through  the  ante-room.  I entered 
the  great  centre  drawing-room,  I reached  with 
much  determined  struggle  the  middle  of  the 
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A dense  crowd  filled  it,  a many-coloured,  long 
trained,  white  chokered,  and  black-coated  crowd, 
standing  close  upon  each  other’s  heels,  or  treading 
upon  each  other’s  toes,  gazing  grimly  at  each 
others  backs  and  shoulders,  or  contemplating  the 
ceiling  and  the  Venetian  lights.  It  was  a sad 
spectacle,  as  a musical  re-union  designed  upon 
such  colossal  proportions  cannot  fail  to  be ; a 
re-union  resulting  virtually  in  a gigantic  and 
vast  confusion,  without  beginning  or  end. 

In  this  centre  room  they  were  all  packed 
tightly.  Along  one  side  of  this  apartment  ran 
a line  of  windows  all  open  to  the  evening  air, 
their  balconies  all  festooned  with  crimson,  all 
lit  with  coloured  lanterns,  all  gay  with  flowers ; 
and  on  the  other  side  was  a wide  archway  beyond 
which  stretched  a second  room,  a long  lofty 
chamber  my  aunt  called  “ the  music  hall,”  and 
this  also  was  close  packed  with  bodies  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see. 

I am  a small  man  and  a thin  one.  A very 
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ordinary  dowager  can  eclipse  me  utterly  behind 
the  broad  beams  of  her  fair  shoulders,  and  I 
have  never  had  that  chance  in  life  which  some 
enjoy  of  looking  over  their  neighbours’  heads ! 
So  I was  close  packed  in  there,  hot  and  struggling 
but  imprisoned,  and  yet  conscious  of  two  things 
that  very  greatly  attracted  me  towards  different 
goals  of  the  delectable  which  I longed  to  reach. 
One  of  these  things  was  a sound;  an  appeal 
to  my  quick  aural  sensibilities,  which  had  not 
reached  me  for  several  years  till  now. 

The  other  was  a vision,  which  seemed  to 
clothe  itself  with  that  far  echoing  sound,  and 
which  caught  the  music  ere  it  reached  me,  and 
which  mingled  and  identified  itself  with  the 
witching  strain  for  me  as  I stood  there  and 
gazed.  Tor  the  vision  arrested  indeed  the  keen 
enjoyment  with  which  I listened — by  the 
strongly  exciting  interest  of  what  I saw. 

I saw  Roderick  Ray  leaning  in  the  archway 
between  the  two  crowded  rooms.  I caught 
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the  pleasant  familiar  aspect  of  that  very  power- 
ful, indolent,  and  yet  agile,  form  of  his,  as 
he  leant  back  with  arms  carelessly  folded,  and 
threw  up  his  fine  leonine  head,  towering  above 
the  level  of  his  mother’s  guests.  For  in  truth, 

“ He  was  tall,  and  lithe,  and  fair, 

With  rippling  tide  of  yellow  hair — ■” 

this  sailor  lad  who  had  strayed  into  this  London 
of  music  and  aesthetics ; and  “ prone  to  mellow- 
ness of  heart,”  I murmured  to  myself  in  my 
usual  sotto  voce,  dreamy  way,  finishing  the 
quotation  thus,  and  pleased  intellectually  with 
its  favouring  fitness  as  I gazed  across  at 
Roderick’s  face. 

He  was  burnt  ruddy  red  by  the  sea  glare,  and 
by  the  tropical  sunlight  flashing  upon  the 
polished  decks,  and  so  that  warm  glow  upon 
the  cheek  and  brow  perhaps  deepened  the 
intensity  of  the  expression  that  met  my  gaze. 
For,  it  was,  as  if  a lustrous  light  from  a 
ruby  sunset,  beautiful  and  full  of  scintillating 
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fire,  shone  upon  his  eager  face,  sparkled  from 
his  blue  boyish  eyes,  wrapt  him  in  that  warm 
bright  flush  of  life  and  joy. 

The  ruddy  face  was  turned  upwards,  the 
yellow  hair  was  tossed  back,  revealing  the  line 
of  ivory  whiteness,  where  the  naval  cap  and  the 
thick  clustering  curls  had  shaded  his  wide  fore- 
head ; and  his  eyelashes — yes,  I may  speak  of 
eyelashes  even  in  describing  a man,  for  they 
are  the  chief  beauty  of  the  masculine  face  some- 
times, as  of  the  woman’s,  and  I describe  as  a 
painter  who  catches  telling  points.  His  eye- 
lashes were  long  and  dark,  and  sweeping,  giving 
shade  and  expression  to  the  laughing  eyes,  and 
they  were  hanging  low  at  this  moment  as  if 
dropped  purposely  to  veil  a ray  that  sparkled 
in  his  eyes,  a new  life  that  glowed  in  their 
reflection. 

Intense  sweetness  was  there,  and  a dreamy 
gaze  that  was  quite  unusual  to  Roderick ; an 
eagerness  and  yet  a quiet  satisfaction  in  some 
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deep  pleasure  of  which  he  drank  and  drew 
forth  the  sweetness  silently  within  his  wakening 
heart. 

His  gaze  was  directed  down  the  long  room 
from  which  came  the  distant  strain — that  sweet, 
bewitching,  far  echoing  strain  that  came  reaching 
me  even  in  my  hot  purgatorial  suffocation,  and 
that  mingled  itself  with  my  reflections  as  I 
looked  curiously  at  Roderick’s  face. 

What  a sound  it  was ! — Do  they  hear  sweeter 
echoes  in  Heaven  ? Can  angels  tune  their 
golden  harps  to  any  loftier  strain  ? 

Can  the  soul  of  man  taste  a holier  pleasure  than 
reaches  us  in  such  moments  even  sometimes  here? 
— that  can  flow  from  such  full  contralto  notes ; 
from  such  true  finely  modulated  phrases  ; from 
that  perfect  and  complete  delight  which  enfolds 
us,  and  seems  to  stream  over  one’s  troubled  spirits, 
while — with  sweet  harmonic  rhythm,  in  perfect 
obedience  to  the  highest  edicts  of  her  supreme 
art — the  passionate,  beautiful  voice  of  a woman 
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floats  to  us  with  mystic  sound  waves  across  the 
vibrating  air. 

I talk  nonsense  when  I describe  that  evening 
sometimes,  for  I confess  that  from  the  first 
moment  when  the  distant  echoes  of  Zare’s  singing 
reached  me  I was  plunged  in  a sort  of  delirium. 
I tasted  mingling  and  tormenting  feelings  that 
were  both  sweetness  and  pain.  I was  wild  with 
pleasure  at  her  supreme  success,  I was  vaguely 
heart-smitten  because  of — Roderick. 

I was  suffering  a strange  bewilderment  of 
contending  sensations,  in  a curious  and  most 
perplexing  condition,  for  which  to  this  day, 
I am  unable  to  account, — uncertain  whether 
I should  impute  it  all  to  heart  or  intellect; 
whether  to  blame  the  throes  of  an  unsuspected 
passion,  or  the  ecstasies  imparted  by  unparalleled 
art. 

I arrived  at  Roderick  at  length,  after  many 
strugglings. 

The  last  notes  of  the  song  were  just  dying 
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away  as  I reached  his  side,  and  for  the  first  time 
caught  sight  of  the  singer. 

For  a moment  I stood  silent. 

A breathless  stillness  seemed  for  that  moment 
to  enthral  the  crowd — that  great,  suffocating, 
panting,  palpitating,  and  struggling  crowd,  all 
eager  as  they  were  to  laugh  and  to  chatter,  to 
bow  and  to  smirk  to  one  another,  to  escape  to 
supper — to  do  anything,  in  fact,  under  the  sun 
(or  under  the  chandelier),  anything  rather  than 
listen  to  music  and — be  still. 

Even  they  were  hushed,  for  these  last  tender 
notes  from  Lucia  had  died  and  crept  away  into 
silence,  with  a soft  and  irresistible  hushing 
influence,  as  the  summer’s  breeze  laden  with 
sweet,  sylvan  music  dies  among  the  rustling 
woods. 

So, — her  notes  had  swept  past  us  and  away, 
bearing  into  silence  and  into  dreamland,  every 
human  soul  of  that  vast  and  incongruous  crowd 
— away  upon  the  wings  of  its  vibrating  echoes. 
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Away  floated^  fancy  and  memory  and  every 
faculty  of  thought  for  one  fleeting  moment  from 
the  common  noisiness  of  the  material,  away  into 
the  stillness  of  the  spirit  spheres. 

For  one  moment  only,  and  then,  what  a din  ! 
Was  it  applause  ? I scarcely  think  so. 

For  just  such  /Eolian  sounds,  quite  as  heavenly 
and  seraphic  sweetness  of  music,  is  distilled  for 
crowds  of  this  sort  in  London  on  a summer’s 
evening  again  and  again  ; and  they  are  so  well 
accustomed  to  it,  those,  the  wealthy  and  aesthetic, 
that  I scarcely  think  a downright  real  angel, 
such  as  sung  the  Canticle  Oi  Love  in  Owen 
Meredith’s  mysterious  lines  : — 

“ Tuning  softly  its  tones  to  his  deep  golden  lute,” 

could  have  any  real  effect  upon  them  now. 

What  a lovely  woman  Zare  had  become  ! 

She  shone  out  down  there  at  the  far  end  of 
the  long  room,  as  I looked  wonderingly  at  her, 
like  some  rare,  beautiful  flower  of  the  tropics 
glowing  on  a moonlit  night. 
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The  dark  eyes  were  cast  shyly  down  now. 
The  dignity  and  firm  composure  of  conscious 
genius  with  which  she,  a moment  ago,  had 
sung  to  us,  had  passed  away;  her  figure  was 
drooping  with  girlish  timidity,  and  she  stood 
now  slightly  bending  her  head  as  people  crowded 
round  her,  and  the  buzz  of  congratulation  and 
compliment  poured  into  her  ear. 

There  was  a group  of  very  great  artists  close 
around  her,  some  great  enough,  indeed,  to  have 
reached  that  rare  and  lofty  art  pinnacle  of 
brotherly  kindness  and  grace ; and  a group  of 
women  were  near  her,  all  great  also  in  their 
own  departments,  and  who  were  as  cordial  to 
the  rising  star  on  their  fading  horizon,  as  is 
in  the  heart  of  woman  in  such  circumstances 
to  be. 

But  how  kind — how  warmly  and  earnestly 
kind — were  one  or  two  of  them ! I could  see 
from  where  I stood,  how  long  Alba  Benedo  held 
her  gently  by  the  hand.  I could  see  that  his 
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venerable  head  bent  with  truly  paternal  tender- 
ness over  the  young  drooping  figure,  and  that 
his  grand  eager  eyes,  full  of  the  force  and  fire 
and  sweetness  of  his  fine  musical  soul,  were 
pouring  their  greeting  of  warm  encouragement, 
their  message  of  heartfelt  and  heart-reaching 
welcome,  upon  her  face. 

How  many  a young  artist  among  us  has 
drunk  hope  and  courage  from  these  deep  eyes  ! 
How  many  have  gathered  light  and  wise  pru- 
dence from  the  utterances  of  his  lips  ! And  how 
many  have  been  helped  and  strengthened  and 
furthered  on  their  stormy  way  by  his  ever  ready 
and  outstretched  hand  ! 

Little  wonder  we  love  him,  we  the  scrambling, 
struggling  children  of  all  artistic  guilds.  No 
wonder  I applauded  him  with  a rush  of  warm 
gratitude  surging  up  for  him  within  my  heart, 
as  I saw  him  stand  by  Zare  like  a rock  of 
strength  for  her  weak  womanhood,  and  as 
a shadow  from  the  staring  and  assailing 
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crowd  for  her  shrinking  and  overstrained 
nerves. 

For  the  reactionarv  moment  had  come  for 

t / 

her.  The  effort,  the  deep  soul-straining,  heart - 
wringing  effort  was  over.  She  had  been  strong 
to  make  it,  and  she  had  triumphed  : but  it  was 
done.  The  strength  was  gone  from  her  for  the 
time  being;  the  heart  was  fainting;  the  nerves, 
all  so  tremulous  and  high-strung,  were  giving 
way ; and  she  turned  suddenly,  as  people 
crowded  about  her,  as  if  seeking  a refuge — 
some  corner  to  which  to  escape  from  notice,  a 
moment,  to  recover  her  tranquillity  again ; and 
Benedo  looked  round  as  if  to  find  it,  for  he  was 
still  holding  her  gently  by  the  hand. 

Aunt  Debugines  came  to  the  rescue  just  then. 
Not  that  she  meditated  rescue,  or  that  she  was 
moved  by  any  special  sympathy  or  concern  for 
Zare,  or  for  her  agitation,  as  the  people  crowded 
about  her,  talking  their  aesthetic  jargon,  and 
making  their  droll  complimentary  speeches  in 
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that  strange  tongue  of  the  Philistines  of  so-called 
art — reiterating  all  the  familiar  phrases  of  ama- 
teur cant ! 

My  aunt  did  not  wish  to  rescue  Zare,  or  to 
add  any  soft  words  of  approval  to  the  universal 
din,  for  nothing,  in  point  of  fact,  was  further 
than  music  from  her  mind  at  this  moment ; or, 
at  least,  music  from  any  except  one  point  of  view 
— she  wished  to  get  on  with  the  programme. 

Her  chief  functionary  had  just  whispered  the 
tidings  that  supper  was  waiting,  and  that  the 
company  must  be  allowed  to  come  down-stairs ; 
and  Wanda  Sorenda  had  not  played  yet,  nor 
had  Madame  Nobletz  sang. 

The  programme  was  not  nearly  over,  for 
people  had  arrived  very  late.  So  down  the 
room  she  sailed,  still  clinging  to  the  stiff,  angular 
elbow  of  Rendiger  von  Stollen witch ; and  as 
they  pushed  through  the  crowd  together,  I be- 
thought me  what  a wonderful  woman  was  my 
aunt ! 
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Seen  backward,  in  such  a toilette  as  she  wore 
that  evening,  you  would  have  taken  her  for 
thirty-two.  Seen  in  face,  however — well,  she  is 
my  aunt,  and  I am  not  a chicken.  And  she 
was  only  my  good  father’s  junior  by  a couple  of 
years. 

I never  tell  this  to  anybody,  and  only  men- 
tion it  in  confidence  now.  Anyhow,  she  was  a 
very  nice-looking  woman  once  upon  a time, 
when  I was  a young  fellow  spending  my  holidays 
with  Roderick  up  north ; when  she  was  a Ray, 
and  everything  a thorough  Ray  or  Frere  should 
be,  and  before  she  married  into  that  lucifer 
matches  lot ; before  in  fact  she  dropped  the  big 
B in  the  De  Bugines,  or  had  taken  to  vast 
orgies  of  symphony,  and  truffles,  and  to  all  the 
vices  of  the  aesthetic,  and  the  fallacies  of  fashion- 
able life. 

She  was  once  a very  nice-looking  woman,  was 
my  aunt ! Now  she  and  Rendiger  were  charg- 
ing vehemently  through  that  multitude,  and 
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bearing  down  upon  Zare’s  corner  by  tbe  piano 
there,  with  evidently  premeditated  intent,  and  I 
was  still  standing  by  Roderick,  who  had  never 
yet  uttered  one  word. 

“ Did  you  like  it  ? ” I said  suddenly  to  him  at 
last. 

“ Like  it ! John,  who  is  she  ? where  did  my 
mother  find  her  ? Heavens ! what  a lovely 
face,  and  what  a voice  ! ” 

“ I know  her,”  I answered  curtly.  “ Do  you 
not  remember.  I spoke  of  her  yesterday  to  your 
mother.’’ 

“ Did  you  ? By  Jove,  yes,  I recollect  now. 
What — is  she  going  to  sing  again  ? No — what 
on  earth  is  my  mother  doing  now  ? ” 

“ Someone  else  is  going  to  perform,  I fancy. 
Where  is  Miriam,  Roderick  ? ” 

“ Goodness  knows,”  he  answered.  “ She  never 
puts  in  an  appearance,  she  tells  me,  at  these  great 
festive  scenes.  I suppose  she  is  in  her  own 
room  up-stairs.” 
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“ I am  sorry.  I wanted  Zare  to  know  her,” 
I answered ; “ I wonder  if  I can  bring  them 
together  some  other  time.” 

“ Zare  ? is  that  her  name  ? ” 

“ Zare  La-Gonidet.” 

“Mademoiselle — you  would  say,  •would  you 
not?” 

“ I would  not ; but  you  would,  I imagine,  if 
you  spoke  to  her.” 

“Mademoiselle  La-Gonidet,”  he  repeated,  in 
slow,  careful  accents,  standing  upright,  and 
glancing  towards  me  to  be  sure  that  he  had 
caught  the  name  aright. 

“ Yes,  Mademoiselle  La-Gonidet.  Do  you  want 
to  know  her  ? Hulloa ! where  are  you  off  to  ? 
Stop  a moment,  Roderick.  What  are  you  going 
to  do?  T will  introduce  you  to  her  if  you 
like.” 

“ Introduce  me?”  he  said  indignantly.  “ Does 
one  want  introductions  in  this  society  of  yours  ? 
Even  in  one’s  own  mother’s  house  ? Such 
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nonsense.  I am  not  going  to  give  in  to  that 
kind  of  thing.” 

And  then,  without  another  word,  or  taking 
any  more  notice  of  me  at  all,  he  turned  and 
went  down  the  room. 

“ Poor  Roderick,”  I thought,  “ he  is  a capital 
good  fellow,  but  he  is  ignorant  of  the  usages  of 
society,  I must  say,  and  he  has  grown  deucedly 
uncivilized.  But  he  seemed  slightly  smitten. 
By  Jove!  no  doubt  of  it ; smitten  with  one  sight 
and  one  song ! Well  done,  Zare ! you  have 
become  evidently  dangerous.  You  hit  fast  and 
fair. — Hullo  ! what  is  he  after  now  ? Goodness 
gracious  ! ” 

Down  the  long  music-room  has  gone  Rod- 
erick. 

The  crowd  had  thinned  a good  deal.  A large 
portion  of  them  had  crept  slyly  to  supper ; so 
he  had  reached  the  very  middle  of  the  room  with 
facility,  striding  with  that  cool,  easy,  majestic 
way  of  his,  that  seemed  to  take  heed  of  nobody 
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in  his  path.  But  in  the  very  middle  of  the  room 
he  was  arrested. 

“ Hush-sh-sh-sh ! ” 

In  a prolonged  hush  rose  the  sound  of  my 
aunt’s  voice,  reaching,  silencing  and  command- 
ing, to  the  furthest  corners  of  the  room ; and 
then  her  uplifted  hand  was  stretched  towards 
her  son,  to  arrest  his  progress  with  strange  and 
menacing  gesture ; while  Baron  von  Stollenwitch, 
still  standing  by  her,  seconded  her  with  such 
vehemence  and  enthusiasm  that,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, the  bewildered  Roderick  had  to  stop. 

His  eyes  travelled  back  from  their  far-off  des- 
tination in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  suddenly 
looking  straight  before  him  he  encountered  an 
imposing  and  indignant  gaze.  Madame  Wanda 
Sorenda  had  just  laid  her  skilful  bow  softly  upon 
her  violin  strings, — she  had  stretched  out  her 
stalwart  arm  to  begin ; Rantz  had  just  struck 
the  first  powerful  chord  of  her  accompaniment, 
— it  was  a supreme  moment ! 
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Madame  Sorenda  was  ready,  and  just  then 
Roderick  nearly  knocked  her  down. 

He  had  walked  straight  up  against  music- 
stand  and  violinist,  in  his  eager  unconscious 
progress,  towards  the  new-found  goal  of  his 
desire. 

“ By  Jingo  ! ” I could  hear  him  say  it  as 
distinctly  with  my  inner  ear,  as  if  I stood  by 
him  and  shared  his  dismay. 

He  bowed,  blushed  furiously,  and  drew  back 
a step. 

Then  Madame  Wanda  began.  And  there 
he  remained,  for  she  hedged  him  in ; — there 
politeness — (for  he  was  a chivalrous  enough 
fellow)- — quite  obliged  him  to  stay,  through 
Heaven  knows  how  many  variations  on  “ Herz’s 
Melodie,”  that  lasted  at  least  a quarter  of  an 
hour. 

I laughed  at  his  discomfiture — a little 
triumphantly,  for  he  had  not  been  civil  in  his 
desertion  of  me.  So  I laughed,  for  I under- 
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stood  a metropolitan  crowd  better  than  he  did  ; 
and  besides,  I was  a smaller  man ; and  so  while 
lie  stood  there,  and  Madame  Sorenda  fixed  him 
and  played  at  him,  I slid  slowly  and  very  dex- 
terously round  the  edge  of  the  room,  and,  with- 
out more  than  one  angry  flash  reaching  me,  to 
my  knowledge,  from  the  great  artiste’s  very 
powerful  and  rather  terrific  eyes,  I circumvented 
the  entire  apartment,  and  was  speedily  grinning 
fiendishly  at  Roderick,  from  a snug,  secluded, 
behind-the-piano  corner,  by  Mademoiselle  Zare. 

How  glad  she  was  to  see  me,  and  how  plea- 
sant it  was,  when  she  made  just  room  enough  on 
the  causeuse  for  a very  small  man  like  me  ; and 
when  she  turned  to  me  those  big,  brown,  dreamy 
eyes  of  hers,  and  smiled,  without  a word  of  greet- 
ing, just  the  very  sweetest  welcome  that  orbs 
of  lustrous  light  could  give  a genial  friend. 

“ Well,  I congratulate  you,”  I said,  as  I 
pressed  her  little  fingers  in  a tender  platonic 
way  of  mine;  “I  congratulate  you.”  I spoke 
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iii  a sepulchral  whisper,  in  mortal  dread  of  that 
emphatic  “ Hu — u — u — sh — sh  ! ” with  which  I 
knew  my  aunt  would  instantly  expose  and  ex- 
tinguish me,  if  I allowed  my  congratulations  to 
be  heard.  For  on  went  Madame  Sorenda,  still 
stalwart,  brilliant,  mighty,  dexterous,  violent,  and 
tremendous,  and  all  the  spirits  of  Inferno,  seemed 
to  be  wailing  and  gnashing  their  teeth  together, 
in  furious  and  obstreperous  anguish  beneath  her 
mighty  bow. 

“ Hush  1 ” murmured  Zare,  withdrawing  her 
little  clinging  fingers,  although  my  caressing 
pressure  thereof,  had  been  so  platonic  and  so 
light. 

“Hush ! ” and  she  shook  her  head,  and  shaped 
unuttered  syllables  with  her  red  lips,  and  looked 
round  very  pleasantly,  but  rather  mockingly 
upon  me  again. 

She  was  laughing  in  her  youthful,  mischievous 
soul  because  she  knew  I found  this  speechless 
sort  of  converse  rather  uninteresting  ; — as  it  is. 
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especially  when  you  have  not  met  a friend  for 
some  time ; and  besides,  she  remembered,  in  old 
Paris  days,  my  opinion,  then  frankly  given,  of 
female  violinists,  or  female  anything,  indeed,  that 
should  not  female  be ; and  so  she  laughed  at  me, 
while  Wanda’s  spirits  yelled  and  railed  upon  each 
other,  and  danced  the  Devil’s  Tarantalla  all  over 
her  fiddle  strings; — and  came  never  to  Heaven’s 
door  again,  with  any  soft  yearnings  or  tender 
spirit-sighs. 

But,  it  suited  the  company  fairly,  however,  for 
they  stood  and  wondered,  and  listened  respectfully, 
for  that  was  a bow  of  power ; and  my  aunt  stood 
attentive,  and  all  the  multitude  became  very  sad ; 
but  they  liked  it,  I fancy,  all  the  same ; and  they 
were  satisfied,  at  all  events. 

My  Aunt  Debugines  had  done  full  justice  to 
the  dignity  of  the  fact  that  they  were  assembled 
together.  She  had  shown  respect  for  her  com- 
pany by  the  cost  of  the  entertainment  she  had 
not  grudged  to  provide. 
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Every  one  might  feel  assured  that  it  was  one 
of  her  best  parties,  and  be  quite  comfortable  in 
that  conviction  as  they  went  down  to  supper. 

And  down  they  went. 

The  performance  over,  a regular  stampede 
came  off.  They  trooped  down  in  throngs,  and 
Zare  and  I were  left  quietly  for  a moment  almost 
alone. 

I was  just  going  to  say  a few  nice,  little  things 
to  her,  and  just,  in  fact,  meditating  an  excursion 
down  to  supper,  she  and  I together,  on  our  own 
account,  when  behold ! there,  just  in  front  of 
her,  was  that  great,  towering  cousin  of  mine, 
bending  his  bright,  yellow  head;  with  such  a 
sweet,  pleasing  look,  beaming  under  the  dark 
lashes  in  his  blue,  dancing  eyes,  and  smiling  that 
provokingly  pleasant  smile,  which  never  seemed 
to  leave  the  fellow’s  lips. 

He  paused  shyly  for  a moment,  but  not  from 
any  real  embarrassment,  only  from  the  eager, 
hesitating  shyness,  which  seizes  a man  sometimes 
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just  as  he  touches  the  very  goal  of  his  hope.  A 
moment,  then  he  bent  low, 

“ Mademoiselle  La-Gonidet,”  he  almost  whis- 
pered, so  tremulous  was  his  tone,  “ my  mother 
says  I am  to  take  you  down  to  supper.  Will 
you  come  ? ” 

Zare  turned  round  upon  him,  she  had  hardly 
noticed  him  till  then.  She  looked  straight  up 
at  him,  her  large,  dreamy  eyes  meeting  the 
quivering,  eager  light  in  his.  She  paused,  their 
gaze  met  and  mingled,  as  sunlight  strikes  upon 
the  sea  light,  as  the  limpid,  living  ray  sinks 
and  drowns  itself  in  the  silvery  tide,  and  as  the 
waters  flash,  and  smile,  and  sparkle  back  to  it 
again.  She  looked  up,  hesitated  an  instant,  and 
then  spoke  ; a little  distant  dignity  in  her  voice 
and  some  interrogation,  but  with  intonation  that 
was  curiously  composed  and  clear. 

“ Are  you  Mrs.  Debugines’  son  ? ” 

“I  am.  Will  you  let  me  take  you  down- 
stairs to  supper  P ” 
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“ With  pleasure.” 

The  words  were  low,  and  slowly  spoken,  the 
slightly  foreign  accentuation  dropping  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  syllables  of  the  second  word, 
and  then  she  rose.  She  took  his  proffered  arm. 
She  just  smiled  once  silently  at  me,  and  then — 
that  was  all — not  two  minutes  had  passed,  only 
three  sentences  had  been  spoken,  and  she  was 
gone.  He  had  walked  coolly  off  with  her,  lead- 
ing her  with  quiet  dignity  down  the  length  of 
the  long  room. 

And  my  aunt  was  like  one  demented ! That 
had  been  a base  ruse  of  Roderick’s  after  all. 
She  want  him  to  take  Zare  to  supper ! And 
who  was  to  take  the  Dowager  Lady  Fitzgarrulous, 
I should  like  to  know,  if  the  son  of  the  house 
took  the  little  singer  ? 

The  dowager  had  been  Roderick’s  portion, 
and  her  remaining  unmarried  daughter  should 
have  been  Roderick’s  especial  charge.  But  little 
recked  he,  the  giddy  hearted  fellow  ; much  did 
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lie  care,  indeed ! I took  liis  dowager,  I — poor 
me,  whom  his  mother  caught  gliding  towards 
the  stair  top  in  pursuit  of  him  and  Zare — was 
collared  and  marched  down  with  the  dowager 
instead. 

Well,  I hope  that  next  morning  she  felt  none 
the  worse.  That  good  lady ! I was  very  furious, 
but  I believe,  that  if  I had  seen  her  complexion, 
and  tried  the  pulse  of  her  temper  at  breakfast 
the  very  following  day,  I should  have  tasted 
revenge — the  sweet,  savage  joy  of  revenge — as  I 
thought  of  the  long  hour  with  which  she  inflicted 
me ; and  as  I realized,  that  indeed,  she  had  sipped 
that  morning  torture,  from  the  cups  with  which 
I had  plied  her,  and  endured  that  temper-pain 
because  of  the  truffles  ivith  which  I heaped  her 
plate. 

How  people  do  eat  at  my  aunt’s,  to  be  sure  ! 
And  how  they  talk  about  the  eating,  and  go  on 
as  if  it  was  the  thing  they  had  come  to  do.  So 
it  is  perhaps.  At  the  Debugines’  parties,  if  there 
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is  nothing  else  to  amuse  one — one  can  always 
eat ! 

Such  was  the  height  and  depth  of  my  pleasing 
meditations  as  I stood,  weary  and  disconsolate, 
by  that  dowager’s  side ; and  there,  was  that 
scoundrel  Roderick  just  over  against  me  in 
converse  with  Zare  through  all  that  blessed 
time.  They  were  just  across  the  table — standing 
together  at  first.  I could  see  them  distinctly — 
catch  sight  of  their  ongoings  between  the  tower- 
ing epergnes  of  light  and  flowers.  I could  see 
Roderick  leaning  with  one  hand  on  the  table, 
laughing,  talking,  and  smiling  into  Zare’s  dusky 
face ; and  I could  see  her  listening,  not  saying 
much,  but  looking  up  with  grave  eyes,  sometimes 
only  half  understanding,  and  then  again  with 
laughing  eyes  all  suddenly  lit  up  with  apprecia- 
tion, as  she  caught  the  drift  of  his  pleasant  sallies 
and  merry  words. 

And  yet  Roderick  was  not  an  amusing,  nor  a 
witty  fellow — that  I assuredly  knew.  I do  not 
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believe  I ever  heard  him  say  one  really  good 
thing,  or  turn  one  clever  sentence,  in  all  my  life. 
How  could  he  manage  to  make  himself  so  plea- 
sant as  he  evidently  did  to  Zare  ? 

She  seemed  thoroughly  pleased  with  him  ; 
and  there  she  stood,  laughing  at  his  jokes, 
smiling  back  his  smiles,  listening — really  quite 
interested,  it  seemed  to  me, — to  his  stories,  and 
laughing  merrily  at  them  as  if  they  must  be 
sparkling  with  brilliancy  and  point ; and  all 
the  time  I knew  unquestionably,  that  Roderick 
never  really  had  anything  to  say  worth  hearing. 

There  she  stood  listening,  for  some  moments 
quite  still,  glancing  up  to  him  with  those  sweet, 
brown  eyes,  and  with  a huge  purple  grape  held 
daintily  to  her  red  lips ; actually  pausing,  before 
she  devoured  it,  to  hear  the  nonsense  which  I 
know  well,  was  the  very  best  that  he  could  pos- 
sibly find  to  say. 

There  she  stood  for  a long  time,  playing  with 
the  rich  bunches  of  grapes  he  reached  from  afar 
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for  her ; and  then,  when  she  was  tired  of  con- 
suming them,  with  a crimson  Provencal  rose  he 
audaciously  plucked  from  his  mother’s  best 

4 nergne. 

At  last,  while  my  dowager  was  still  hungry, 
they  seemed  to  have  enough  of  this,  and  away 
they  went,  coolly  promenading  together — she 
leaning  easily  upon  his  arm  in  a comfortable  sort 
of  way  that  provoked  me.  How  pleasantly 
familiar  they  had  become,  to  be  sure,  in  this 
short  half-hour  together,  and  how  quickly  at 
home  and  how  perfectly  contented  did  that 
reprehensible  little  Bohemian  appear  to  be, 
with  a man — for  Roderick  suddenly  became 
an  abstract  man  to  me — with  a man  six  feet 
high  and  burnt  brown  as  a berry,  of  whom 
she  had  not  known  the  existence  one  hour 
ago. 

I got  my  dowager  under  weigh  at  last.  I 
propped  her  with  patient  and  grim  heroism 
all  the  weary  way  up  the  flower-lined  stairs.  I 
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dropped  her  on  to  the  first  sofa  I encountered, 
and  while  she  paused,  a little  out  of  breath,  and 
plumed  herself,  and  shook  out  her  skirts  and 
proceeded  to  unravel  the  hard  knot  of  her  some- 
what dishevelled  gloves,  with  the  view  of  in- 
serting into  their  recesses  her  much -bejewelled 
fingers;  and  as  she,  moreover,  made  room  kindly, 
with  a sweep  of  her  amber  dress,  for  me  to- 
take  a seat  by  her  side, — I retired,  with  the 
gentlest  of  smiles,  with  a softly  murmured  “ Good 
evening  ” and  a low  salaam.  That  duty  was 
accomplished,  and  now  I must  at  once  go  and 
find  my  aunt.  She  must  be  well  exhorted  and 
reminded,  with  much  emphasis,  that : I never 
take  supper  by  any  chance ; that  I will  not  be 
introduced  to  any  one  without  my  own  per- 
mission or  my  especial  request ; and  that  I will 
have  her  recollect  (and  be  very  careful  not  again 
to  forget)  that  a small  man  of  my  large  amateur 
and  professional  connections — so  repandu,  as  she 
says  I am — must  be  considered  in  all  these  small 
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important  points,  and  his  nerves  and  sensibilities 
protected  carefully  from  the  vulgar  and  common 
touch. 

My  aunt  heard  of  it — and  then  I passed  once 
more  into  the  music-room.  Sound  was  once 
again  floating  on  the  scented  air. 

Zare, — was  she  singing  again  ? 

Ah,  no ; these  solid,  defiant  notes  were  none 
of  Zare’s  sweet,  liquid  strains.  Ah,  Madame 
Nobletz  ! She  stood  out  into  the  music-room. 
She  looked  majestic,  and  stern,  and  grim.  She 
sang  lustily — she  commanded  attention — she 
swelled  to  grand  outbursts  of  oratorial  crescendo 
with  an  imposing  grandeur  of  delivery,  and  irre- 
sistible force  of  sound,  that  hushed  all  rebellious 
voices,  and  stilled  even  the  angry  riot  of  that 
zoological  crowd. 

The  company  were  speechless  as  I glided 
warily  round  the  corner  of  the  archway ; but 
oh  ! how  sad  they  were  again ! Can  there  be  a 
more  affecting  sight  to  a sensitive  nature  like 
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mine,  than  to  behold  a crowd  of  fellow-creatures 
held  in  the  anguish  of  such  durance  vile  ? Can 
human  beings  exhibit,  under  any  possible  phase 
of  suffering  and  submission,  a more  melancholy 
spectacle  of  depression,  than  that  aspect  of  un- 
utterable and  weary  woe,  that  creeps  and  deepens 
and  falls  every  instant  more  heavily,  as  the  night 
goes  on,  over  each  face  in  such  an  assemblage  ; 
and  that  rested  now  with  a monotony  of  intense 
sameness,  over  all  the  would-be  enthusiastic 
countenances  of  this  sleepy  but  aesthetic 
crowd  ? 

A row  of  men  lined  the  walls  on  each  side, 
resting  their  heads  back  against  the  edges  of 
the  picture  frames,  their  noses  tipped  up- 
wards, their  eyes  half  closed,  their  moustaches 
drooping,  and  their  aspect  most  unutterably 
sad. 

The  dowagers  had  all,  like  mine,  had  supper, 
and  were  sound  asleep — no  mistake  or  humbug 
about  it  as  far  as  they  were  concerned.  The 
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thing  was  nearly  over  down-stairs,  people  were 
scuffling  noisily  away ; and  my  aunt,  still  with 
eye  hard  fixed  upon  the  programme,  was  hurry- 
ing on,  and  missing  out,  and  marshalling  the 
remaining  pieces,  so  that  every  musician,  at  least, 
might  do  something  for  their  money,  and  no 
last  touch  of  effect  to  the  brilliancy  of  her  party 
be  neglected  or  lost. 

I imagined  Zare’s  second  after-supper  song  had 
been  missed  out  among  others,  for,  where  was 
the  child  ? I looked  inquisitively  round.  I 
poked  into  every  corner.  I peeped  behind  each 
portiere , and  slowly,  I circumvented  the  apart- 
ment, regardless — indeed,  quite  rashly  defiant — 
of  the  silence  and  the  song ; but  gliding  quietly, 
and  to  the  artiste  singing,  certainly  meaning  no 
offence.  I was  so  very  curious,  so  very  interested, 
so  very  angry  and  dejected,  indeed,  though  I am 
sure  I do  not  know  with  whom  ! I felt  bound 
to  find  them,  and  presently  was  rewarded  in  my 
search.  Out  upon  the  crimson-draped  balcony, 
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buried  in  a cool  corner  beneath  the  rich  cluster- 
ing verdure  of  my  aunt’s  floral  decorations,  sat 
Zare  ; the  soft,  deep,  lustrous  glow  in  her  eyes, 
still  scintillating — as  Roderick  talked  to  her — 
from  grave  to  gay. 

The  Provence  rose  he  had  abstracted  for  her, 
nestled  in  the  soft,  lace  folds  of  her  pretty  dress. 
Her  aspect  was  happy  as  before — restful,  con- 
tented, at  ease.  He  was  perched  up  upon  the 
balustrade  beside  her.  He  had  unravelled  with 
his  sailor’s  skill  the  knots  and  fastenings  of  the 
rope  that  held  the  canvas  sheet  of  Mr.  Gunter’s 
tent.  He  had  rolled  up  and  neatly  attached  it, 
and  so  allowed  the  soft  night  wind  to  blow  in 
upon  them  ; and  he  had  got  his  yellow  head 
right  out  beneath  the  summer  starlight  into  the 
free,  sweet  air.  How  low  their  voices  were ; of 
course,  for  Madame  Nobletz  was  singing  just 
beyond  the  balcony — just  within  the  room.  But 
how  deep  were  his  tones,  and  how  musical 
Zare’s  murmured  response. 
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Should  I disturb  them  ? Why  ? He  was  a 
good  fellow,  and  would  take  good  care  of 
Zare. 

I had  come  as  her  real  friend  and  protector, 
to  be  ready  with  arm  and  escort  in  this  huge 
London  crowd.  But  she  did  not  need  me. 
Roderick  was  at  home  here,  and  would  look 
after  her ; and  could  look  after  her  better  than  I. 
I might  leave  her  safely  in  his  keeping,  and  it 
seemed  a pity  to  disturb  them  now.  So  I drank 
in  the  softly,  mingling  tones  for  a moment,  not, 
however,  catching  one  word,  but  thinking  to 
myself  what  a sweet  harmony  in  duet  they 
made — the  manly  basso  and  her  softly  modu- 
lated contralto  tones  ; and  then  I looked 
through  the  green  fernery  and  the  flower-stands 
just  down  upon  her  once  more, — and  I smiled 
with  quizzical  understanding  and  appreciation, 
as  I saw  how  luxuriously  .the  little  sensitive 
being,  had  nestled  down  into  the  sheltered 
corner,  where  she  sat  under  the  cool  shade,  an  A 
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in  that  kindly  protection,  which,  from  a staring, 
vulgar  crowd,  and  from  the  winds  of  a rough 
atmosphere,  happy  fate,  by  one  of  its  dexterous 
chance  throws,  had  prepared  for  her  young, 
unsheltered  life. 

I was  a real  friend,  I say.  I always  am ; I 
maintain  it,  and — I felt  heartily  glad.  Perhaps, 
practically,  with  little  reason.  But  (just  from  a 
dim  idea,  I had  not  yet  framed  into  language) 
a strange  fervent  gladness  sprung  up  for  Zare’s 
sweet  sake  within  my  heart  that  night. 

I did  not  disturb  them.  I went  down-stairs, 
for  it  was  getting  late.  1 left  her  to  find  her  own 
way  home,  or  Roderick,  rather,  to  find  it  for  her. 
And  then,  still  meditating  with  many  curious 
mental  annotations  over  Paris  student  days,  over 
flowering  chestnuts,  and  Boisey’s  pralines,  and 
choux,  and  chocolat  a la  creme ; over  older  days 
than  those  too,  before  I knew  Zare,  and  in 
which  Roderick  figured, — over  the  chance  and 
change,  in  fact,  of  these  curious  diversified  lives 
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of  ours — I strolled  leisurely  along  the  pavement, 
until  I reached  my  own  humble  home,  and 
then  comfortably  and  most  rationally  I went 
to  bed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FROM  JOHN — ZAUE  AT  HOME. 

“Why  shouldn’t  I come  to  see  her?  she  said 
I might.” 

“My  dear  fellow,  who  said  you  should 
not — with  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  I give 
my  consent,  I am  sure — but  how  about  Aunt 
Debugines  ? ” 

“ My  mother  ? Oh,  hang  it,  she  has  these 
two  promising  branches  of  the  old  Buggins  stem 
to  hold  on  by.  I do  not  think  she  cares  a jot, 
you  know,  about  Miriam  or  me.” 

“ Ah  ! where  is  Miriam  ? ” 

“ She  is  at  home  in  her  own  sitting-room 
at  this  very  moment,  and  I have  come  to  ask 
Mademoiselle  La-Gonidet  to  come  and  see  her.” 
“ Hah ! really ! a very  nice  idea.” 
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This  was  all  outside,  just  outside  Zare’s  un- 
pretending door. 

I had  arrived  to  call  upon  her.  It  was  the 
day  after  the  party.  I was  a little  curious  to 
know  how  long  she  had  stayed  there  on  the 
balcony  among  the  fern  leaves,  and  a little 
anxious  also  as  to  how  she  had  got  home  at  last, 
and  so  I thought  I would  call.  And  here  was 
Roderick,  big  and  obstructive  as  nature  by 
force  of  size  and  energies  had  made  him,  and 
he  was  bent  on  visiting  her  also,  so  there  was 
an  end  of  my  prospects  of  a tile  a tile. 

“Well,  well,”  I mused  silently  to  myself, 
“ you  should  have  looked  sharper  in  those  Paris 
days,  if  you  wanted  anything,  before  you  went 
off  on  these  mooning  and  wandering  travels  of 
yours.  You  should  have  looked  ahead  then, 
you  know — it  is  a case  of  gooseberry ing 
nowadays,  for  you  are  ever  so  much  too 
late.” 

If  I wanted  anything — but  that,  you  see,  is 
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just  it — I do  not  somehow  think  I ever  do.  I 
am  an  onlooker,  you  perceive — an  observer,  a 
moralist,  a painter,  and  a student  generally  of 
life,  but  not  an  actor  in  its  giddy  dance  at  all.” 

“ Ah ! that  is  quite  another  thing.” 

I preceded  Roderick  up-stairs  on  the  score 
of  my  seniority,  if  not  depth  of  friendship,  with 
Zare,  and  we  entered  her  small  cosy  room 
together. 

Plain  little  rooms,  for  a good  little  hard-work- 
ing prudent  artiste  she  was  at  all  times.  Discreet 
in  her  actions,  quiet  in  her  graceful  tastes,  and 
very  wary,  with  demure  feminine  wariness,  in  all 
management  of  her  small  finance.  Not  always 
wise,  but  ever  generous.  At  no  time  prone  to 
lavish  money  on  herself,  and,  therefore,  notwith- 
standing her  southern  tastes  and  glowing  nature, 
there  was  no  effort  at  artistic  ornament  in  her 
room.  There  was  no  evidence  of  indulgence  in 
any  personal  extravagance  whatever  ; no  soupgon 
of  the  scent  of  any  1 other  world  ; ’ no  sign  or 
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flavour  of  any  more  roseate  or  ethereal  spheres 
than  the  simple,  externally  rather  prosaic  one  of 
earnest  labour  and  hardly  won  and  well-valued 
reward,  in  which  her  young  life  had  been 
hitherto  spent. 

I liked  Zare’s  room.  It  was  quiet  in  colour- 
ing, rather  shadowed  than  brilliant  in  effect — 
cool,  and  justly  furnished,  with  thought  for  her 
own  comfort  and  for  her  friends.  It  was 
adorned  with  many  a pictured  memory  of 
young  student’s  days,  with  a fine  portrait  of  her 
revered  master,  Penutzi,  with  an  inspiring  draw- 
ing of  Talma’s  eager  dramatic  face,  with  some 
quaint,  pretty  ornaments,  presents  from  fellow- 
students,  from  loving  teachers,  from  artistic 
friends,  all  relics  of  sunny  youthful  days  in  the 
far-away  South  of  her  childhood,  or  in  flowery 
Paris — all  speaking  of  the  young  earnest  life 
that  had  been,  and  from  which  she  had  emerged 
now  at  length,  girt  about,  and  well  prepared 
and  ready,  with  much  strength  and  power. 
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She  received  us  with  a quiet  demure  dignity 
that  pleased  me,  and  there  was  something  in 
her  manner  that  seemed  to  sober  Roderick’s 
eager  and  rather  boisterously  demonstrative 
style  of  address. 

“ Will  you  sit  down  ? ” she  said  to  him,  with 
a grave,  little  smile.  “ It  is  very  kind  of  you, 
Mr.  Ray,  to  come  and  visit  me  here.  Monsieur 
Jean,  I am  very  glad  to  see  you,”  she  continued, 
giving  me  her  left  hand,  and  shaking  her  head 
at  me  reproachfully,  “ Why  did  you  run  away 
and  desert  me  last  night  ? ” 

“ I concluded  my  cousin  would  take  care  of 
you ; and,  to  begin  with,  you  deserted  me.” 

“ Did  I ? Well,  I thought  it  was  your  fault 
— and  I know,  you  do  not  ever  like  to  go  down 
to  supper.” 

“ To  supper  ! Did  you  see  me  ? ” I exclaimed 
with  pathos. 

“ Yes,  that  we  did,” laughed  Roderick;  “and 
I declare  it  was  capital.  Why,  John,  that  was 
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the  very  identical  e Dow  ’ my  mother  had  in- 
tended for  me.” 

“ I am  obliged  to  you,”  I answered.  “ On 
the  whole,  I think  you  profited  by  the  ex- 
change.” 

“ I rather  think  so,”  he  responded,  suddenly 
speaking  in  a low  earnest  voice  now  and  with  a 
reddening  cheek.  “ Mademoiselle  La-Gonidet, 
I hope  you  are  not  very  tired  to-day  ? ” 

“No,  I am  not — not  in  the  very  least.  I 
was  very  frightened  last  night,  though,  when  I 
began  to  sing ; and  you  know  that  always 
makes  it  more  tiring  afterwards — one  feels  it 
when  it  is  quite  at  an  end.  But  you  were  so 
kind,  Mr.  Ray,  I soon  ceased  to  be  nervous 
altogether.” 

“ Will  you  be  very  kind  to  me  to-day  in 
■ return  ? ” 

He  had  seated  himself  in  a low  chair  to 
which  she  had  directed  him,  close  by  the  open 
window  where  her  little  work-table  stood ; and 
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I had  sat  down  opposite,  just  on  the  other  side ; 
while  Zare,  a little  nearer  to  Roderick  than  to 
me,  had  taken  a seat  between  us.  I could 
watch  the  two  there  over  against  me,  and 
speculate  and  meditate  accordingly. 

He  had  bent  over  her  work-table  as  he  spoke, 
turning  his  face  away  from  her,  only  suddenly 
flashing  up  one  glance  to  meet  hers  as  he  asked 
his  question ; and  Zare  had  leant  back  in  her 
low  seat,  and  put  up  one  arm  upon  the  table 
by  her  side,  and  leant  her  head  upon  it,  with 
an  easy  gesture,  examining  him  the  while  from 
under  her  low  hanging  eyelids  with  a genial, 
pleased,  half  amused,  half  admiring  gaze : a 
little  criticism  was  perhaps  in  the  expression 
as  well.  He  was  so  different  from  any  type 
of  man  she  had  ever  before  encountered — so 
bright  and  handsome,  so  easy  and  careless, 
so  rapid  in  his  actions,  so  vehement  in  his 
quick-springing  sentiment  at  one  moment,  and 
yet  with  that  quaint  boyish  shyness  and  liesita- 
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tion  breaking  over  his  warm,  eager  manner  from 
time  to  time. 

“ Will  you  be  very  kind  to  me  ? ” 

“ I am  grateful  to  you,”,  she  answered  ; “ so 
I hope  I shall  be  always  kind.” 

“ But  now — to-day  ? ” 

“ What  would  you  have  me  do  to-day  ? ” 

“I  want  you  to  go  out  with  me,”  he  suddenly 
said.  “ I want  you  to  walk  along  by  the  shady 
side  of  the  Cromwell  Road  to  Queen’s  Gate, 
and  then  along  by  the  big  chestnut  trees  to 
Palace  Gate,  which  we  can  reach  by  the  little 
path  behind  Kensington  Palace.” 

“And — apres  ? ” she  said,  with  a bright  laugh. 
“ Is  there  anything  else,  monsieur  ? That  is  a 
very  pleasant  programme  so  far,  only,  unless  my 
old  good  friend  Monsieur  Jean  will  accompany 
us,  I do  not  think  it  would  be  quite  discreet — 
but — apres,  what  would  you  do  with  me  ? I 
fear  I know  several  not  so  very  pleasant  things 
that  I must  do  this  afternoon  with  myself.” 
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“ Then,”  he  continued,  “ once  in  Palace  Gate, 
I should  like  to  take  you  up-stairs  quite  away 
from  the  big  drawing-room,  where  my  mother  is 
at  this  moment  receiving  tribes  and  multitudes 
innumerable — quite  away  from  them  all — to 
have  tea  at  the  very  top  of  the  house  in  my 
sister’s  jolly  little  room.” 

“ Ah  ! your  sister — did  I see  her  last  night?  ” 
“ No,  and  that  is  just  why  I want  you  to  see 
her  to-day.” 

“ Does  she  want  to  see  me  ? ” asked  Zare  in  a 
low  tone. 

There  was  a quiet  pleasure  in  her  voice  which 
I could  detect,  and  remembered  in  its  soft 
modulation  sometimes  long  ago — pleasure,  and 
a little  wistful  shyness  and  hesitation  as  well. 

“ She  wrants  tremendously  to  see  you.” 

“ Then,  I should  like  indeed  to  go.” 

“ I am  so  glad,”  I added  warmly.  “ It  was 
quite  what  I wished  for  you.  I wish  you  so 
much  to  know  Miriam,  Zare,  and  I do  want  you 
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to  find  anchor  and  be  at  home  in  that  little 
up-stairs  room.  There  is  a repose  about  it,  a 
rest  within  its  portals,  which  I think  you  will 
know  how  to  appreciate,  nearly  as  well  as 
I do.” 

“Miriam’s  room  is  very  jolly,”  said  Roderick. 
“ It  is  a deal  nicer  having  tea  up  there.” 

“ It  is  an  Elim  in  a weary  world,”  I added. 
“ Come,  do  then,  Zare ; I will  chaperone  you  and 
Roderick  to  Palace  Gate,  and,  it  will  not  be  the 
first  time  by  a good  many  that  I have  taken  care 
of  you.” 

“ No,  indeed — I will  come  gladly.  It  is  very 
good  of  Miss  Ray  to  wish  to  see  me.  Have  I not 
often  heard  of  her.  Monsieur  Jean,  from  you  ? ” 

And  she  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  pointed  to  a 
pile  of  photographs  lying  on  the  centre  table. 

“ I have  just  got  those  from  Paris,”  she  said ; 
“ they  have  been  sent  to  me  as  a present.  Will 
you  look  at  them  while  I get  ready  to  go  with 
you  ? I will  not  be  one  moment,  and  Monsieur 
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Jean,  there  is  also  the  Paris  ‘Journale  de  la 
Musique  et  de  l’Art,’  of  this  week — perhaps  you 
may  see  some  old  friends  mentioned  there.” 

She  did  not  keep  us  waiting.  Pive  minutes 
had  been  easily  beguiled  when  she  returned, 
daintily  attired  for  the  afternoon  in  a costume  of 
a soft  creamy  shade,  that  was  a favourite  with  her 
at  all  times,  and  wonderfully  harmonious  to  her 
colouring  and  tone.  I drew  out  a spray  of 
crimson  roses  from  a tall  vase  on  her  table,  and 
held  it  against  the  soft  tussore  silk  for  a moment, 
and  she  laughed  and  took  it  gently  from  my 
hand. 

“Ah!  the  artistic  eye,”  she  exclaimed.  “ Not 
satisfied  ? Do  I want  embellishing,  my  friend  P ” 
“ Just  wants  a little  warmth  of  tone,”  I 
answered,  critically.  “ The  crimson  shade  is 
rich,  but  at  the  same  time  soft  and  sufficiently 
subdued  to  go  harmoniously.  Will  you  try  it  ? ” 
“ Not  the  first  time  I have  adorned  myself  at 
your  bidding,  vainly  struggling  to  be  correct  in 
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your  fastidious  eyes,”  she  answered,  still  laugh- 
ing up  at  me  with  a bright,  genial  glow  of  kindly 
feeling  in  her  great,  limpid  eyes. 

“ There,  will  that  do  P ” and  she  fastened  the 
crimson  bunch  upon  her  left  shoulder,  its  rich 
warm  hue  nestling  close  to  her  cheek. 

“ Will  that  do?” 

“Admirably,”  I assented,  and  she  nodded 
with  an  amused  and  quizzical  look. 

“ Ah  ! Tant  mieux  pour  moi — attons,”  and 
she  paused  only  one  instant  to  fasten  the  long 
spray  across  the  front  of  her  creamy  dress,  and 
then,  bowing  with  a smile  and  a courtly  gesture 
to  Roderick,  she  led  the  way  out  of  her  apart- 
ment down  the  narrow  stairs — and  we  followed 
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FROM  HARCOURT A PLEASANT  LUNCHEON. 

Immediately  on  my  arrival  in  London,  I went 
to  luncheon  with  Lady  Dyncourt. 

It  is  always  the  first  thing  I do ! 

No  matter  what  part  of  the  world  you  have 
been  to,  she  is  always  glad  to  see  you  come 
back  from  it.  No  matter  how  long  you  have 
been  away,  she  has  never  forgotten  you.  No 
matter  how  ignorant  you  may  have  become  of 
society  or  civilisation,  an  hour  with  her  will 
enlighten  you  again.  And  howsoever  blase  you 
may  be  with  existence;  how  completely  convinced 
that  the  world  is  round  and  monotonous,  and 
that  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  going  to  and 
fro  upon  its  surface,  that  you  and  everybody 
else  are  a mistake;  however  bored,  and  self- 
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abusive,  and  life-clisgusted  you  may  happen  to 
feel  for  the  moment — an  afternoon  with  Lady 
Dyncourt,  cannot  fail  to  re-inspire  you  with  the 
sense  of  the  good  of  several  things  ! The  great 
pleasantness  of  some  phases  of  existence,  the 
undeniable  charm  of  a charming  woman,  and, 
above  all,  the  many  graces  of  yourself ! She  is 
so  very  agreeable,  and  she  so  thoroughly 
understands  the  renovatjon  of  one’s  self- 
esteem ! 

The  other  day  I came  home  from  Trichinopoli, 
and  began  to  wonder  why  on  earth  I had  come. 
I had  spent  all  my  time  while  1 had  been  there 
in  wondering  what  on  earth  I had  gone  for,  and 
now  I was  back  again  with  even  the  primary 
question  still  unsolved.  So  I went  to  lunch 
with  Lady  Dyncourt,  and — on  my  word,  she 
made  it  all  quite  clear. 

I had  gone  just  to  look  about  me  there,  and  I 
had  come  back  to  talk  about  Trichinopoli  to  her. 
And  I felt  satisfied,  and  with  the  same  un- 
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questionably  exalted  motive  I shall  go  probably 
to  Teheran  next  year. 

So  that  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
me,  and  I do  not  think  that  by  inditing 
pages  I could  give  you  a better  impression  of 
myself. 

I was  once  a diplomatist ; earlier,  I was  a 
Cambridge  Second  Class;  before  that  again,  I 
was  a day  dreamer,  and  a reader  of,  and  believer 
in  books.  Through  all  I have  been  an  idler,  and 
a most  fatiguing  profession  it  has  been.  It 
exhausted  me  so  much  that  I gave  up  diplomacy, 
for  I never  had  time  while  I was  in  that  service 
for  half  the  things  my  idleness  goaded  me  on  to. 
Never  leisure  to  take  the  journeys  for  which  my 
idle  mind  was  panting ; never  time  to  come  to 
all  the  different  conclusions  for  which  it  called 
upon  me  without  let  or  stay.  Since  then,  I 
have  been  up  and  down,  and  round  about,  and 
everywhere,  and  now  I am  quite  monstrously 
ennuy'e  with  it  all.  Only  Lady  Dyncourt  can  do 
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anything  for  me — something  new  in  the  way  of 
sensation,  I am  pretty  sure  of  from  her. 

Accordingly,  the  other  day  I went  to  lunch 
with  her,  and  how  pleasant  she  was ! What 
an  interest  she  took  in  Trichinopoli ! I had 
not  thought  it  half  so  much  of  a place  while  I 
was  there.  How  satisfactory  she  made  it  all 
feel,  my  position  and  occupation  in  life : — the 
position  of  a well-to-do  saunterer,  and  the  one 
occupation  of  changing  unceasingly  the  scenes 
of  these  saunterings  of  mine.  It  is  worth  while 
telling  one’s  experiences  to  her ; it  is  worth  while 
pouring  out  one’s  grievances  over  her  “ cdtelettes 
panees .” 

She  is  so  understanding  and  so  sympathetic, 
she  knows  so  exactly  which  to  apply,  the  balm 
that  soothes,  or  the  douche  that  braces  this 
irritable  nervous  system  of  mine. 

And  en  effet  she  has  discovered  for  me,  and 
supplied  to  me  but  lately,  quite  a whole  set  of 
new  sensations,  so  invigorating,  so  interesting, 
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and  so  curiously  pleasant,  that  I feel  more 
eternally  indebted  to  her  than  ever. 

I am  a man  who  has  made  a point,  up  to  the 
present  time  in  my  life,  of  living  in  the  present ; 
or  in  the  agreeable  and  exhilarating  contempla- 
tion of  such  prospects  in  the  future,  as  are 
immediate,  quite  certain,  tangible,  and  practical 
in  their  promises.  And  I have  invariably  avoided 
all  intrusive  retrospective  reflections,  such  as  any 
moment  serve  in  the  case  of  some  people — at  the 
chance  suggestive  association  of  a scent,  a sound, 
a strain  of  music,  or  a flower — to  disturb  and 
undermine  that  equable  tranquillity  which  is 
essential  to  calm  self-complacency,  and  which 
contributes,  in  fact,  the  one  moderate  enjoy- 
ment which  a man  of  my  type  can  imbibe  from 
life! 

Retrospect  I have  avoided  at  all  times,  being 
continually  suspicious  of  its  disturbing  tendency, 
and  ignorant  of  the  sweet  pungent  flavour 
mingling  in  its  taste.  A new  flavour,  and  a 
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reviving  one  to  a jaded  soul  like  mine, — I am 
indebted  to  Lady  Dyncourt  for  its  discovery. 

It  was  at  luncheon  the  other  day,  when  we 
had  quite  worn  out  Trichinopoli,  that  I confided 
to  her,  as  I have  done  often  before  now,  how 
utterly  I was  tired  of  it  all.  How  drearily  in 
want  I was,  of  “ a something  ” for  which  to  live 
and  do.  How  completely  true  it  had  been  of 
me,  to  use  Browning’s  words,  that : — 

“ ‘ One  tiling — one — in  my  heart’s  full  scope. 

Either  I missed,  or — itself  missed  me.’ 

What  was  it  ? ” 

“My  dear  Mr.  Lynton,”  she  said,  in  her 
cheery,  genial  way.  “Just  the  one  thing  you 
want  is  as  clear  as  daylight.  I can  put  it  in  a 
word — a wife  ! ” 

“ What  good  could  she  do,  I should  like  to 
know?”  I answered. 

“ She  would  light  the  drawing-room  fire  in 
Grafton  Street,”  Lady  Dyncourt  answered, 
mentioning  my  London  house.  “ And  give 
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you  a fireside  corner,  and  a hearth-rug  of  your 
own  on  which  to  lounge,  and  pour  out  your 
complaints  of  life.” 

“ I should  only  complain  the  more.” 

“ No,  you  would  not ; the  facility  always  at 
hand  for  the  indulgence  would  form  its  own 
inevitable  cure.  Try  it,  Mr.  Lynton — do.” 

“ Ah  ! and  who  would  you  suggest  ? ” (for 
the  idea  amused  me).  “ Who  might  you  suggest 
as  appropriate,  in  my  particular  case,  to  light 
this  domestic  fire.  It  is  a dull  enough  empty 
room,  that  big  drawing-room  in  Grafton  Street 
certainly  ; I cannot  bear  to  go  into  it  myself.” 

“ It  would  be  dull  no  longer,  if  there  was 
a bright  fire-flame  dancing  over  its  walls  in 
winter,  Mr.  Lynton  : and  such  a flower  garden 
as  a nice  woman  loves  to  plant  in  every  corner 
of  her  London  drawing-room,  blooming  through- 
out the  summer  days.” 

“ Ah,  flowers ! I suspect  there  are  plenty 
of  flowers  wasting  their  sweetness  upon  the 
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winds  at  Lynton  Grange,”  I answered  in  a 
ruminating  sort  of  way,  for  the  picture  pleased 
me  much,  and  I liked  to  realize  the  abundant 
facilities  for  its  actual  production. 

“ I have  no  doubt  there  are  thousands  of 
lovely  roses  probably  at  this  very  moment,  Mr. 
Lynton ; you  need  some  one  to  gather  them — 
there  is  the  £ one  thing  ’ you  want  again  ! ” 

“ Well, — perhaps,”  I murmured.  And  oddly 
enough,  as  she  spoke,  my  mind  travelled  back, 
as  it  rarely  does,  towards  Lynton  Grange,  a 
place  I have  never  cared  even  to  visit  since 
I left  it,  scarcely  more  than  a boy,  soon  after 
my  mother’s  death.  I could  not  bear  it  with- 
out her,  and  that  was  the  fact.  Lor,  she  had 
been  much  more  than  a man’s  mother  is  in 
ordinary  cases,  to  me.  Without  her  the  very 
thought  of  Lynton  made  me  feel  desolate,  and 
I had  preferred  homeless  wanderings  to  Trichi- 
nopoli  and  to  Teheran.  But  as  Lady  Dyncourt 
spoke,  old  days  flashed  across  me,  that  retro- 
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spective  faculty  springing  like  a dormant  lion 
into  action. 

I sat  silent  a moment  reviewing  Lynton 
Grange  as  it  arose  before  me  in  a curious  camera 
obscura  sort  of  detail ; in  a clear  picture,  standing 
between  me  and  Lady  Dyncourt’s  table-cloth  on 
which  my  eyes  were  fixed.  I saw  the  old  familiar 
place,  the  gardens  my  mother  loved,  the  rooms 
she  made  homelike  so  many  years  for  me,  the 
only  fireside  circle  of  my  own  I had  ever  known. 
Her  gentle  presence  over  against  me  on  the  other 
side,  and  a quaint  little  brown-haired  thing  read- 
ing a book,  on  a footstool  on  the  rug  between  us. 
Such  thick  brown  hair,  tangled  and  often  tossed 
back  impatiently  on  the  bending  shoulders,  such 
eager  grey  eyes  raised  continually  in  amazement, 
in  indignation,  in  expostulation  to  mine  ! 

For  I loved  to  shock  that  little,  demure  woman 
in  the  old  days,  I am  ashamed  to  say,,  and  I 
enjoyed  striking  a flint  and  steel  flash  of  that 
young  enthusiasm  of  hers  by  some  unworthy  and 
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insincere  announcement  of  my  own  pretended 
views. 

She  was  swept,  with  my  mother  and  Lynton 
Grange,  and  all  gentle  thoughts  of  old-day 
reminiscences,  into  the  vista  of  the  past  and  the 
would-be-forgotten . 

But  vivid  now  the  recollections  came,  and 
at  that  very  instant  spoke  Lady  Dyncourt 
again. 

“ Suggestions  on  these  subjects  are  never 
safe,  and  rarely  effectual,”  she  said  hesitatingly. 
“ But,  I have  made  an  acquaintance  since  you 
went  away — I had  almost  said  a friendship, 
only  a modern  cynic  of  your  type  would  not 
believe  in  such  a word,  as  applied  to— her  sex 
and  mine.  But  it  is  one  that  interests  me,  and 
I think  would  interest  you  ” — she  finished  her 
remark  slowly,  in  a thoughtful  tone. 

“ I doubt  it.”  I replied  very  curtly,  knowing 
well,  that  Lady  Dyncourt  understands  me,  and 
my  unconventional  style — “ I doubt  it.” 
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“ I should  like  to  try  ! ” She  said  this  with 
an  air  of  liveliness  and  decision  that  alarmed 
me,  and  I felt  a forewarning  fatigue.  I was 
threatened  with  disturbance,  perhaps  sensations 
that  might  or  might  not  be  agreeable,  and  how 
much  more  likely  the  latter  than  the  former,  from 
a life’s  experience,  I knew.  I sighed  gently,  and 
poured  myself  out  a glass  of  sherry,  and  looked 
across  the  round  table  at  Lady  Dyncourt’s 
smiling,  energetic  face. 

“I  should  like  to  try.”  She  repeated,  with 
increased  decision. 

(r  Please  do  not.”  I expostulated, — feeling 
that  I was  growing  very  sad.  I sighed  heavily 
again,  and  — while  I scarcely  answered  her, 
and  she  smiled  at  me  and  my  lugubriousness — 
very  amused  and  half  provoked  as  well — there 
still,  danced  before  my  mental  sight,  that  old, 
disturbing  vision  of  Lynton  and  of  long  ago. 

“ I will  try,”  she  exclaimed  at  last,  bringing 
her  firm  little  hand  down  with  such  a sharp 
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blow  on  to  the  table,  that  her  cluster  of  brilliant 
rings  sparkled  like  rain  drops  on  dancing 
leaves. 

“ I will  try.  I do  think  it  would  be  perfect, 
and  at  all  events  there  can  be  no  harm  done  by 
making  you  acquainted,  or  by  giving  you  and 
Miriam  Ray  the  chance  of  judging  of  each 
other/' 

“ Miriam  Ray  ! ” I rose  up,  exclaiming  the 
two  words  in  a voice  of  such  deep,  unutterable 
astonishment  that  it  amounted  almost  to  solem- 
nity— and  to  an  effort  at  vehement  deprecation 
in  its  sound.  “Impossible  ! ! ” 

Lady  Dyncourt  broke  into  a ringing  laugh. 

“ Why  impossible  ? Good  gracious  ! Have  I 
all  unconsciously  stumbled  into  the  quicksands  of 
your  hidden  past,  Mr.  Lynton  ? What  is  the 
matter  P — What  do  you  know  of  my  dear  friend 
Miriam  ? Or,  is  she  acquainted  with  you  ? I 
have  only  become  intimate  with  her  just  lately, 
and  you  had  been  away  so  long,  and  had  gone 
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so  far,  that  I really  do  not  think  that,  in  con- 
versation, it  ever  happened  that  I mentioned 
your  name.” 

“ Are  you  talking,”  I exclaimed.  “ Can  it 
possibly  be  that  you  are  talking  of  little  Miriam 
Ray  ? Because,  if  so,  it  is  most  extraordinary, 
for  I was  thinking  about  her  this  very  minute, 
and,  goodness  knows,  I have  not  thought  of  her 
for  years.” 

“ Very  ungallant  of  you,”  Lady  Dyncourt 
answered.  “ And  very  little  to  the  credit  of 
your  taste  and  memory,  if  you  ever  knew  her 
at  any  time  in  the  past.  But  you  say  ‘ little 
Miriam  ’ — it  is  some  mistake,  we  are  talking  of 
different  people.  My  friend  is  a tall  and  most 
graceful  woman,  who  suggests  nothing  diminutive 
as  her  characteristic  in  any  sort  of  way.” 

“ But,”  I expostulated,  humbly  enough  now, 
for  Lady  Dyncourt'' s energy  always  reduces  me 
to  meekness.  “ But  they  may  grow,  may  they 
not,  after  fifteen  ? She  was  rather  little,  though, 
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really  I assure  you,  when  I last  saw  her,”  I 
added. 

“ You  have  not  seen  her  since  she  was 
fifteen  P ” 

“ No,  on  my  word,  but  then  I saw  her  often. 
I was  just  thinking  of  her  this  very  instant, 
sitting  on  a red  velvet  stool  at  Lynton  Grange, 
ten  years  ago — sitting  on  the  rug  of  an  evening, 
just  between  my  mother  and  me ; and  she  was 
reading  ‘ I Promessi  Sposi  ’ to  us  that  last 
winter,  for  we  gave  her  Italian  lessons,  I re- 
member. And  there,  on  the  brown  hearth-rug, 
she  was  sitting,  just  the  very  night,  before  my 
mother  was  taken  ill.” 

“ Therefore  you  thought  of  her  in  her  old 
place,  as  an  appropriate  presence,  on  your 
domestic  rug,  because  I suggested  that  you 
wanted  someone,  to  light  your  drawing-room 
fire.” 

“ Odd  ! ” I ejaculated.  “ Very  odd ; but  the 
thoughts  did  come  together,  there  is  no  denying 
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it — and  I have  not  remembered  little  Mirrell 
for  years.” 

“Well — you  will  not  forget  her  again  so  easily, 
I promise  you  that,”  said  Lady  Dyncourt,  “ at 
all  events.” 

I sat  down  solemnly  and  full  of  eagerness  ; 
positively  thrilling  with  sensation  and  with 
curiosity  caught  from  the  warm  enthusiasm  of 
Lady  Dyncourt’s  face.  This  was  becoming 
very  interesting,  and  I felt  really  excited. 

“ Tell  me  something — all  you  know,  in  fact — 
of  such  very  old  friends,”  I said. 

“ They  are  really  old  friends  of  yours  ? ” 

“ Among  my  oldest.  Miriam’s  father  lived 
just  a few  miles  from  my  mother’s  house.  Never 
a week  of  my  holidays  passed,  in  the  days  before 
I went  to  Oxford,  without  a meeting  between 
the  Rays  and  me.  There  was  Miriam  and  a 
sailor  boy,  Roderick;  and  then  there  was  a queer 
cousin,  a moon-struck,  art-mad  sort  of  fellow, 
called  Lrere,  who  would  go  off  to  Paris  or  some- 
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where,  and,  as  far  as  I know,  disappeared. 
There  is  a man  Frere,  by  the  way,  coming  up 
immensely  as  a painter  in  Paris  lately,  and  it 
did  strike  me  to  wonder  if  it  could  be 
him.” 

“ It  is  no  other,”  said  Lady  Dyncourt. 
“ John  Frere  is  an  Academician  of  the  French 
school : has  painted  some  charming  things.  He 
has  been  all  this  season  in  London,  and  has 
become  an  intimate  friend  of  mine.  He  is  going 
everywhere.  You  can  afford  him  a niche  in 
your  gallery  of  reviving  recollections,  Mr. 
Lynton,  for  he  promises  to  be  a great  man.” 

“ You  do  not  say  so?  Now  this  is  too  extra- 
ordinary ! And  the  sailor,  and  Mirrell  ? ” 

“ The  sailor  is  at  home  also ; a fine  fellow,  a 
regular  yellow-haired,  sunburnt  sailor,  light- 
hearted, and  charming  in  his  own  merry  way. 
And  Miriam, — well,  you  must  know  her ! I 
do  not  think  I will  describe.” 

“ Handsome?  ” 
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“ No — not  in  the  least.” 

“ Plain  ? ” 

“ No — quite  the  contrary.  But  never  mind, 
you  must  see  her.  She  is  the  dearest  thing  I 
know,  in  her  own  quaint  style;  full  of  originality. 
She  has,  (just  as  you  have,)  a pair  of  coloured 
glasses  of  her  own,  through  which  she  looks  at 
life — but  they  are  not  of  your  hue,  do  not 
imagine  that.” 

“ De  rose  ? ” 

“ By  no  means.  But  enough — you  shall  see 
her,  and  compare  notes  of  your  views  with  hers. 
Come — this  is  delightful ! I was  idly  and 
dreamily  devising  a piece  of  rather  vague  and 
pointless  match-making  — and  here  we  are 
launched  into  the  middle  of  a romance  ! ” 

“No.”  I said,  absently,  as  I took  up  my  hat 
and  prepared  to  leave.  “ No,  not  a romance.  I 
remember  only  a little  school-girl,  full  of  queer 
notions,  and  inclined  to  take  severe  views  of  life. 
I cannot  conceive  any  other  Mirrell.  I see  only 
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that  rough,  brown  hair,  and  the  big,  grey  eyes, 
and  a tumbled  frock  in  which  my  mother  seemed 
to  me  to  be  for  ever  letting  down  the  tucks.  I 
suppose  she  did  grow,  when  I come  to  think 
of  that,  however,  even  in  those  days,  although 
she  always  seemed  such  a mite  to  me.” 

“ She  did  grow,  and  to  some  purpose.  Well, 
now  you  have  got  to  see  her.  How  shall  we 
bring  it  about  P ” 

“ But  where  is  she — up  in  the  north  ? ” 

“ No,  no,  she  is  in  London.  She  has  lived 
here  as  long  as  I have  known  her.  Have  you 
forgotten  that  her  mother  married  again  ? ” 

I blew  a long,  low  whistle — I had  forgotten  it ! 
“ Ah ! true ! ” I exclaimed.  “ That  was  after  I 
left  the  country.  Well ! It  seems  the  world  in 
the  north  has  been  turning  upside  down  ! ” 

“ Oh ! Doing  very  well,  I assure  you.  I 
should  imagine,  from  all  I have  heard,  that  Mrs. 
Debugines,  is  as  unlike  the  Mrs.  Ray  of  olden 
times,  whom  you  remember,  as  my  Miriam  is 
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unlike,  your  rough-locked,  little  rustic  of  fifteen  ! 
But,  you  must  see  them  all — they  will  interest 
you  now.  Let  me  see — Why,  of  course — I 
have  it ! ” 

And  Lady  Dyncourt  rose  suddenly  and  turned 
from  the  luncheon  table. 

“ Have  you  finished  ? ” she  said.  “ No  more 
wine  nor  anything?  Well,  then,  come  up  stairs 
again  with  me  just  for  one  moment — I will  not 
keep  you  long.” 

I always  obey  her  ! So,  although  I had  several, 
what  I thought  important,  engagements,  I fol- 
lowed her,  up  her  broad  handsome  staircase, 
with  its  beautiful,  softly-coloured  panelling,  and 
delicately  painted  walls,  and  we  went  into  her 
boudoir,  that  pleasantest  of  all  possible  temples 
of  quiet  refinement  and  repose. 

She  left  me  no  time  to  dawdle  round  her 
room,  however,  or  to  examine  the  charming 
water-colours  which  adorned  her  walls,  and  all 
the  pretty  lady-like  devices  of  ornament  and 
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use,  as  I was  fond  of  doing,  and  as  I habitually 
do,  in  a restless  sort  of  way  I have  of  roaming 
about  sometimes  while  I converse.  She  left 
me  no  time  for  this,  for  it  was  three  o’clock 
already,  and  her  carriage  was  at  the  door. 
She  went  straight  to  her  writing-table, 
where,  neatly  arranged  in  a curiously  and  in- 
geniously appropriate  case,  were  all  her  cards 
of  invitation,  in  order — according  to  their  pro- 
spective dates. 

Lady  Dyncourt  was  most  methodical ! She 
drew  forth  one. 

“Look  here.”  She  said.  And  she  held  it 
out  to  me, — I bent  a critical  gaze.  It  was  very 
gorgeous.  Gracefully  wreathed  and  decorated 
letters  informed  us,  on  a highly  scented,  finely 
polished,  satin-faced  card,  that  Mrs.  Albert  Fitz- 
James  Debugines  was  to  be  “ at  home  ” on  that 
very  night.  “ Music  ” was  inscribed  in  one 
corner,  and  Lady  Dyncourt’s  name  was  written 
legibly  in  the  other. 
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“ That’s  it ! ” she  exclaimed  again  ; “ and 
now,  listen  to  this.” 

She  had  taken  from  a pile  of  notes,  under  a 
letter-weight,  on  her  prettily  appointed  table,  a 
square  envelope,  most  brilliantly  emblazoned  with 
a monogram  in  crimson,  purple,  and  gold.  She 
drew  forth  from  it  a tiny  morsel  of  note-paper, 
also  brilliantly  adorned,  and  from  this  she 
read : — 

“Dear.  Lady  Dyncourt, 

“ May  we  hope  to  see  you  on  the 
3rd,  and  will  you  bring  with  you,  anyone  from 
the  circle  of  your  charming  friends  who  may 
care  for  a little  quiet  music  ? I shall  feel 
honoured  and  deeply  gratified  by  their  presence 
and,  yours. 

“ I expect  to  have  a new  singer,  of  whom 
I hear  great  things.  Her  name  is  Zare  La- 
Gonidet.  Has  the  rumour  of  her  rising  repu- 
tation in  Paris  perhaps  reached  already  to  your 
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ears  ? You  know  everything ! Do  come  early, 
and  especially,  I beg  of  you,  be  beneficent, 
and  bring  some  men ! I know  I can  depend 
upon  you. 

“ Yours, 

“ Isabel  Debugines. 

“ P.S. — Pray  look  in,  before  the  3rd,  upon 
Miriam,  and  please  scold  her.  She  pleads  some 
trumpery,  tiresome,  foolish  engagement,  and  says 
she  will  not  appear. 

“ Dear  Lady  Dyncourt,  do  expostulate.  You 
Jcnoio  how  unmanageable  I find  her,  and  how  I 
rely  upon  your  influence  and  on  your  admirable 
judgment  in  every  case. 

“ I.  DeB. 

“ P.S. — My  boy,  Roderick,  has  taken  a fancy 
to  go  to  the  Duchess  of  Waterton’s  little  evening 
on  Wednesday  next.  Could  you  possibly  gratify 
his  youthful  aspiration,  and  get  him  a card  ? I 
should  like  to  see  his  name  among  her  Grace’s 
guests.” 
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“ Ah ! ” laughed  Lady  Dyncourt,  as  she  put 
the  emblazoned  note  in  its  envelope  again. 
“ Ah  ! the  last  sentence  is  the  easiest  to  under- 
stand ; fancy  poor  dear  Roderick  setting  his 
heart  on  the  Duchess’s  party.  I should  think 
he  would  walk  round  London  to  avoid  it  any 
day.  However ! — Now,  Mr.  Lynton,  we  are  there! 
I did  mean  to  shirk  this  reunion — knowing 
what  Mrs.  Debugines,  and  her  ‘quiet’  music, 
implies.  But,  last  night,  I was  at  the  Drench 
Embassy  at  dinner,  and  sat  next  the  Spanish 
attache , Yiolo  di  Monterosa,  who  tells  me  that 
Zare  La-Gonidet  is  quite  delightful — half  Spanish 
— a southerner  from  some  tropic  clime,  and 
Penutzi’s  best  pupil  of  the  year.  He  says  he  has 
often  heard  her  in  Paris,  and  that  she  will  make  a 
name  in  London.  Therefore — I am  going  to  hear 
her  at  Mrs.  Debugines — much  wondering,  by  the 
way,  how  she  has  got  hold  of  so  new  a star  so 
soon ! She  generally  gives  us  long  and  costly 
entertainments  of  the  commonest  fare — such  as 
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we  have  all  tasted,  for  the  paying  for  it,  at  concerts 
or  Italian  Opera,  many  times  already.  But  this 
is  something  quite  delightful,  and,  so  I am  going 
— and  now,  I mean  to  take  you  with  me,  too.” 

I shrugged  my  shoulders. 

“ Not  at  all  in  my  line,”  I expostulated. 

“ Nor  in  mine  ! But,  never  mind,  you  shall 
go  out  of  your  line,  just  for  once,  you  know — 
to  escort  me.” 

“ I will  escort  you  anywhere,  in,  or  out  of  the 
world,”  I replied  with  a low  bow,  and  with  a 
feeling  that  I was  in  for  it ! 

“ Well,  then,  that  will  do.  And  I will  try  and 
catch  Miriam  at  tea-time  and  scold  her  into  ap- 
pearing, as,  her  mother  says.  I shall  promise 
something  very  pleasant  in  the  way  of  a 
rencontre,  but  give  no  name,  for  that  would 
spoil  the  fun,  Mr.  Lynton,  and  I want  just  to 
watch,  how  you  outlandish  eccentricities,  arrive 
at  making  acquaintance  again,  and  grow  into 
each  other’s  knowledge,  in  your  present  phase  of 
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development.  I have  made  no  secret  of  my 
plots  and  schemes  with  you,  you  see,  but  I 
know  Miriam  too  well  to  carry  such  a line  of 
enterprise  into  her  camp.  I shall  certainly  say 
nothing  to  her.” 

It  seemed  all  very  odd — but  I never  do  resist 
Lady  Dyncourt.  I owe  many  pleasant  hours  in 
life  to  my  implicit  faith  in  her,  so  I said  only : — 
“ And  where  shall  we  meet,  then  ? Shall  I come 
here  and  fetch  you  to-night  ? ” 

“ No — that  is  just  what  is  so  tiresome.  I 
should  so  have  liked  you  to  have  dined,  and 
then  we  could  have  gone  quietly,  and  in  time, 
but,  Lord  Dyncourt  and  I dine  with  the 
Minister  to-night.  A political  banquet  there  is 
no  escaping.  And  then,  we  have  to  go  to  Lady 
Sedlington’s  for  a few  minutes,  and  I must  just 
show  myself  at  Stanley  House.  Thus,  you  see,” 
she  hurried  on,  “ it  will  be  twelve  o’clock  before 
I can  reach  Palace  Gate,  so  you  must  just  go 
when  it  suits  you,  and  I will  meet  you  there. 
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Why,  you  have  only  to  introduce  yourself. 
They  will  not  have  forgotten  you,  Mr.  Lynton, 
though  you  had  so  nearly  forgotten  them.  Just 
mention  my  name,  and  your  own,  to  Mrs. 
Debugines  at  the  top  of  the  staircase.  You 
will  be  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  if  you  do 
not  find  Miriam  out  for  yourself  in  the  crowd, 
well,  I shall  think  it  very  dull  of  you,  and  I 
must  re-introduce  you  when  I come.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FROM  HARCOURT AT  PALACE  GATE. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  I went, 
in  forlorn  solitude,  to  Palace  Gate  after  a club 
dinner  and  a long  rumination  over  my  evening 
cigar. 

I went  as  late  as  possible,  for  I did  not  want 
to  be  there  before  Lady  Dyncourt,  for  those 
sort  of  self-introductions  she  suggested,  are  the 
very  kind  of  things  I detest.  And  she  promised 
to  appear  at  twelve  precisely. 

Well ! she  never  came  near  the  place  till  one 
— and  this  was  how  I fared  in  consequence. 

At  twelve  p.m.  I presented  myself,  and  at  the 
top  of  a most  gorgeous  staircase,  at  which  I 
finally  arrived, — squeezing  my  Avay  through 
troops  of  people,  crowding  up  and  down  to 
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the  supper  room, — I came  upon  a lady  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  a black-faced  foreigner,  who 
seemed  to  have  transferred  the  emblazoned  de- 
coration from  Mrs.  Debugines’s  writing  paper  on 
to  his  coat. 

This  lady  was  also  a picture  of  dazzling 
splendour.  I glanced  into  her  face  and  started. 
Impossible ! Yes  it  was ; no  doubt  about  it ; 
she  was  bowing  graciously  and  rather  im- 
periously, and  glancing  inquiringly  at  me  also, 
without  doubt ; pausing  an  instant  as  she  swept 
past  me  towards  the  stairs.  I bowed.  I was 
amazed ; but  I smothered  astonishment,  and 
recalling  my  energies  from  their  skirmishing 
expeditions  back  along  dim  memory’s  tracks,  I 
regained  a conventional  self-control. 

I resisted  the  sudden  impulse  to  seize  her 
violently  by  the  hand  and  exclaim,  “ Do  you  not 
remember  me,  Mrs.  Ray, — Harcourt  Lynton,  of 
the  days  gone  by  ? Where  are  all  the  old  lot, 
Roderick,  and  John  Frere,  and  Miriam?”  I 
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resisted,  and  only  murmured  Lady  Dyncourt’s 
name  as  a preliminary  to  my  own. 

Again,  I bowed  low  and  wonderingly,  while 
the  grimy-faced  foreigner  transfixed  me  with 
his  fiery  gaze.  But  Mrs.  Debugines  ex-Ray 
relapsed  into  instant  graciousness.  She  looked 
inquiring,  or  astonished,  no  more  ! 

“ Ah  ! charmed  to  see  you.  Lady  Dyncourt 
— Yes,  dear  Lady  Dyncourt,  she  has  not  arrived 
yet — so  many  engagements.  Yes,  so  sought 
after.  No  wonder — so  charming — so  popular. 
Ah,  yes,  pray  go  in,  there  will  be  more  music 

immediately.  So  delighted  to  see  you,  Mr 

Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure.  Yes ,pray  go  in.” 

And  then  the  good  lady  swept  on  without 
even  allowing  me  to  announce  my  name, 
which,  after  all,  amidst  the  vast  assembly  she 
had  that  night  already  greeted  and  made  wel- 
come, was  evidently  and  not  surprisingly  a 
matter  of  profound  indifference  to  her. 

But  what  was  I to  do  with  myself — left  stand- 
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ing  utterly  alone,  at  the  top  of  a huge,  brilliantly 
lit-up,  and  most  profusely  be-flovvered  staircase. 
With  distant  strains  of  the  fiddle  ringing  jarringly 
in  my  ears ; with  troops  of  people,  the  most 
extraordinary  heterogeneous  mass  of  people, 
coming  to  and  fro,  passing  in  and  out  of  the  huge 
drawing-room ; going  hungeringly  downstairs, 
or  climbing  up  again,  seemingly  satisfied  and 
refreshed. 

I did  not  want  any  supper ; I hated  music 
in  a crowd  ; I detested  meandering  through  a 
mixed  assemblage  of  the  London  public,  and 
tumbling  up,  here  and  there,  against  the  most 
tiresome  of  one’s  general  acquaintance;  upon 
people  who  never  do  say  anything  to  me  but — 
“ What!  is  this  you  again?  Why,  where  have 
you  been  to,  and  where  have  you  come  from 
now  ? ” As  if  they  had  any  right  to  know,  or 
I any  obligation  to  tell  them.  I hated  the  whole 
of  this  style  of  thing  from  my  heart. 

Oh,  faithless  Lady  Dyncourt ! Why  did  I 
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wander  into  the  wilderness  under  the  promise  of 
your  sheltering  wing  ? 

I peeped  into  the  room,  hut  felt  that  nothing 
could  prevail  upon  me  to  enter.  I saw  no  signs 
of  any  one  the  least  like  the  Rays,  I saw  no 
sailor  fellow  like  Roderick,  not  a single  woman 
who  could  possibly  be  Miriam,  and  no  one  the 
least  like  the  description  of  Zare  La-Gonidet, 
among  the  musicians  grouped  round  the  piano, 
whom  I could  scan  from  where  I had  placed  my- 
self, by  peering  through  the  drawing-room  door. 

So  there  I stood  at  least  for  half-an-hour, 
quite  disconsolate,  leaning  back  against  the 
door-posts.  Until,  at  last — tired  of  gazing  in 
upon  the  struggling,  gabbling  crowd,  or  at  the 
musicians, — I turned  my  face  upwards,  despair- 
ingly resting  my  head  back  against  the  wall. 
Gazing  blankly  up  at  the  staircase  cupola, — I 
resigned  myself  to  execration  of  Lady  Dyncourt, 
and  to  lamentations  over  my  untimely  fate. 

No  Lady  Dyncourt,  no  Rays,  nothing  inte- 
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resting,  nothing  attractive  at  all — only  the  usual 
big,  noisy,  tempestuous  throng  of  a London 
musical  party.  Nothing  but  a huge,  over-deco- 
rated modern  house  full  of  modern  people,  and 
only  that  gorgeous  wraith  of  my  early  past  to 
meet  me,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Ray,  transformed 
and  transfigured  into  that  likeness  of  the  glory 
of  Debugines. 

I leant  in  solitude  for  thirty  lengthy  minutes, 
and  I sank  into  deep  despair.  Then  suddenly 
something  roused  me  back  again  to  life.  I had 
a vision,  an  inspiration,  a dream  ! 

Probably  I had  fallen  asleep ! I was  quite 
accustomed  to  this  position  in  my  days  of  party- 
going, and  had  slept  standing  up  against  the 
wall  at  a drum  like  this  one — yes — many  a 
time.  So  I suppose  I slumbered  ; — at  the 
moment  I felt  sure  I did.  For  there  came  to 
my  soul,  a dream  of  those  sunny,  old  distant 
days  again,  and  to  my  eyes — a vision  of  some 
one  far  up-stairs  above  my  head ! 
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She  leant  over  the  balustrade,  and  she  carried 
in  her  hand  a light.  She  wore  a long,  dark 
dress,  it  fell  in  folds  around  her  feet.  She  was 
tall  as  Lady  Dyncourt  had  described  her,  and 
she  was  grave,  and  still,  and  fair — strangely  fair, 
so  it  seemed  to  me  in  my  vision,  as  I gazed 
towards  her  quiet  solitude,  up  above  the  head  of 
the  garish  and  crowded  world.  And  in  the  soft 
light  of  the  lamp  she  held  over  the  stairs,  I 
seemed  to  meet  her  full  grey  eyes,  and  to  dream 
away  delightfully,  into  their  depths  and  their 
lustre,  as  she  gazed  down  silently  over  the  stair- 
case, and  looked  full  and  straight  at  me  ! 

It  was  a curious  rencontre,  and  I knew  her  in 
a moment.  It  was  Miriam,  looking  down  from 
her  seclusion  up  there. 

I sprang  forward,  but  she  was  gone  directly. 
The  light  flitted  away  from  the  balustrades,  and 
there  was  darkness  again  below  the  cupola, 
above  my  head. 

I came  down  to  earth  with  a quiet  sigh,  and 
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Lady  Dyncourt’s  voice  at  my  elbow,  brought  me 
back  to  myself. 

“ I am  so  sorry,”  she  was  saying,  “ we  were 
kept  so  late,  but  you  have  found  your  way  here, 
that  is  all  right ; but  why  standing  outside  the 
door?” 

“ I was  waiting  for  you,”  I answered,  a little 
sulkily,  for  I felt  that  she  had  treated  me  very 
ill.  She  laughed. 

“ Do  not  be  cross,”  she  said,  putting  her  hand 
upon  my  arm.  “ I am  so  sorry,  but  it  really 
could  not  be  helped.  Lord  Dyncourt  had  some 
political  reasons  for  going  to  Stanley  House 
after  the  embassy,  and  then  I had  to  drive  him 
round  by  the  club.  But  why  do  you  not  go  in  ? 
Have  you  seen  none  of  them  ? Have  you  been 
here  long  ? Have  they  not  found  you  out  ? ” 

“ There  is  no  one  to  find  me  out  that  I can 
see,”  I exclaimed.  “ I have  been  staring  into 
this  huge  room  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  and 
the  few  people  I see  there  whom  I have  ever  seen 
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before,  are  a handful  of  ‘ the  uninteresting/ 
whom  I certainly  have  no  wish  to  see  again. 
I have  not  felt  tempted  to  enter,  and  Madame 
Nobletz’s  singing  has  never  been  among  my 
favourite  enjoyments  at  any  time  ; I was  fami- 
liar with  her  stentorian  chest  notes  at  Vienna.” 

Lady  Dyncourt  turned  round  and  stood  by 
me,  looking  also  into  the  maelstrom  of  the  music 
room  as  I spoke ; and  a little  quizzical  smile 
curled  her  red  lips  and  twinkled  in  her  bright, 
hazel  eyes,  as  I continued  my  grumble  without 
restraint. 

“ Go  on,”  she  said,  “ you  will  get  over  it  the 
quicker  for  coming  out  with  it  all.  You  are  very 
angry  with  me,  and  no  wonder,  I have  let  you 
in  for  being  bored.  I declare,  it  is  a bear- 
garden ; and  1 do  not  see  one  of  them  at  all. 
Mr.  Lrere  bowed  to  me,  just  leaving,  as  I got 
out  of  the  carriage.  Did  you  see  him  ? ” 

“ I do  not  know  him  from  Adam,”  I sulkily 
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“ How  tiresome,  to  be  sure ; and  where  is 
Miriam,  and  Roderick,  and  Zare  La-Gonidet,  all 
our  promised  delights  ? ” 

“ Roderick  is  at  the  play,  or  having  supper  at 
Evans’,  like  a sensible  and  wary  mariner,  who 
knows  how  to  amuse  himself  at  home,  I should 
think ; and  as  to  promised  delights  of  song,  Ma- 
dame Nobletz’s  chest  notes  and  Madame  Wanda 
Sorenda’s  stalwart  violin  strains,  have  been  the 
sole  musical  joys  since  my  arrival,  which  have  glad- 
dened such  of  the  assemblage  as  were  at  leisure 
from  the  more  material  delights  downstairs.” 

“ In  fact,  the  thing  is  over,”  said  Lady  Dyn- 
court,  resignedly,  as  she  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  turned  from  contemplations  of  the  music- 
room.  “I  am  so  sorry  to  have  bored  you.  And 
I wonder  where  they  all  can  be  ! ” 

I have  not  been  bored,”  I said. 

“ No ! how  polite  of  you  to  say  so.  But,  I 
think,  I had  rather  you  grumbled  naturally — you 
are  more  likely  to  have  forgiven  me  to-morrow.” 
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“I  have  nothing  to  forgive,”  I persisted;  “1  am, 
as  usual,  in  your  debt,  for  a peculiar  and  most 
unparalleled  enjoyment  just  suited  to  my  most 
peculiar  taste.  I have  not  been  bored,  I assure 
you ; although  I have  not  entered  the  drawing- 
room ; not  been  allowed  even  to  utter  my  name 
to  Madame  Debugines,  nor  been  converted  to  a 
love  of  Nobletz’s  angelic  tones, — I have  had  a 
vision.” 

“ You  have  been  asleep  ? ” 

“ I presume  so.  You  shall  decide.  I have 
had  a vision,  at  all  events,  and  I liked  it  very 
much.” 

“ Go  on,”  she  said  ; “ you  are  tantalizing.” 

“Well,  I looked  aloft, — ‘Weary  of  vulgar 
earth,  I upward  gazed,’ — and  I beheld  a form, 
a vestal  lamp,  a nut-brown  coil  of  hair,  a quiet, 
fair  face,  and  full  gray  lustrous  eyes.  They  met 
mine,  and  drew  me  upwards,  as  all  visions  are 
meant  to  do.” 

Lady  Dyncourt  looked  puzzled  for  one  mo- 
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ment,  as  if  in  doubt  of  the  reality  of  my 
description,  and  of  the  genuineness  of  my 
intent. 

But  I shook  my  head.  “ In  earnest,”  I said  ; 
— “ sober  earnest ; ” at  which  she  broke  into 
her  bright  ringing  laugh. 

“ Why,  you  have  seen  Miriam ! What,  up- 
stairs ? Up  there  ? ” she  pointed  aloft  towards 
the  now-darkened  cupola,  to  where  I once  more 
directed  a wistful  gaze. 

“ Yes,  up  there.  She  is  not  of  this  sublunary 
crowd.” 

Lady  Dyncourt  laughed  again. 

“ The  provoking  girl ! ” she  continued ; “ how 
I wish  I had  told  her  frankly  about  your  coming. 
It  might  have  aroused  her  curiosity  sufficiently 
to  bring  her  down.  Yes,  for  curiosity  evidently 
was  piqued ; how  absurd  her  coming  to  look 
over.  I always  tell  her  there  is  a leaven  of 
common  feminine  inquisitiveness  at  the  root  of 
many  of  her  philosophies  and  speculations, 
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after  all.  Fancy  ! I wonder  if  she  saw 
you?” 

“ I think  she  did,”  I replied. 

“How  exciting.  Well,  I will  not  give  in. 
Look  here,  Mr.  Lynton.  You  shall  come  back 
here  to  tea  with  me  to-morrow.  I will  leave  a 
card  with  the  footman  to  say  I am  coming,  as  I 
go  out.  There  is  no  use  in  staying  now.  No, 
none,  really.  There  is  not  a soul  one  wants  to 
speak  to  in  that  crowd.” 

“ Ah  ! but  there  is  our  hostess.” 

We  had  turned,  and  were  walking  together 
down  the  stairs, — the  broad  brilliantly  lit-up  and 
most  gorgeous  stairs, — and  in  the  hall  below  us 
Mrs.  Debugines  emerged  for  a moment,  still  on 
the  arm  of  the  stalwart  fiery  foreigner,  and 
bowing  with  many  smiles  and  parting  words 
and  tender  hand-shakes  to  her  scattering  guests. 

“ Ah  ! I shall  just  be  able  to  show  her  that  I 
am  here,”  said  Lady  Dyncourt ; — “ no,  I declare 
she  is  off  into  the  supper-room  again.” 
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And  so,  in  truth,  some  one  had  caught  Mrs. 
Debugines’s  attention  within  the  room,  and  she 
disappeared  again,  nothing  being  visible  of  her 
when  we  reached  the  mosaic  pavement  below 
but  the  splendid  tail  of  a peacock  train  of 
iridescent  blue  resting  still  outside  the  door, 
and  announcing  her  presence  just  within. 

“ Shall  we  slip  away  ? ” whispered  Lady  Dyn- 
court,  hesitatingly. 

“ Oh  do  ! ” I responded,  in  emphatic  capitals, 
for  I was  weary, — I wanted  no  more  of  Dame 
Debugines. 

“ Well,  come  along,  then ; I have  inflicted 
enough  upon  you  for  one  night.  Yes,  Thomas, 
the  carriage.” 

We  stood  a moment  together  within  the 
porch,  the  door  open,  and  the  soft  lustre  of  the 
summer  night,  dawning  already  towards  day, 
creeping  forth  to  contest  a poetic  supremacy 
over  the  noisy  glare  within.  How  sweet  and 
fresh  it  was. 
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“ It  is  almost  Thursday  morning,”  I said.  “ I 
will  have  a cigar,  and  make  my  man  drive  me 
right  round  the  outside  of  the  park  while  I 
smoke,  I declare.  Is  this  your  carriage  ? Well, 
adieu,  Lady  Dyncourt,  and  may  the  visions  of 
your  slumbers  be  as  fair  as  mine.” 

“ Ah,  but  we  will  come  to-morrow  and  make 
the  dream  reality.  May  I call  for  you  at  the 
Traveller’s  at  four  P ” 

“ You  will  forget, — but  I shall  be  there,”  I 
said  sadly, — a base  insinuation,  as  I knew,  for 
Lady  Dyncourt  was  always,  at  least,  quite  as 
good  as  her  word  ! 

“ You  know  I will  not  forget,”  she  answered, 
kindly.  Then  I put  her  into  her  carriage,  and 
she  was  whirled  away. 

And  I kept  my  word,  too;  for  that  waking 
vision  had  dissipated  all  wish  for  sleep ; and  I 
drove  slowly  round  the  park  rails  as  I smoked 
my  nocturnal  Havannah,  and  dreamt  old  foolish 
dreams  of  old  forgotten  days. 


CHAPTER  X. 
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She  had  seen  him,  and  therefore  that  deep 
flush  which  warmed  the  composed  and  cool 
colouring  of  Miriam’s  cheek,  as  the  next  after- 
noon, just  at  that  particular  tea  hour,  on 
which  1 lifted  a curtain,  and  revealed  a group 
en  tableau , before  my  book  and  its  biographies 
began,  Lady  Dyncourt  swept  into  the  snug 
upstairs  retreat  that  was  consecrated  to  Miriam, 
followed  by  Harcourt  Lynton,  as  she  had 
meant  to  be. 

Miriam  had  seen  him,  and  already  a rush  of 
thrilling  memories  had  flowed  in  sacred  privacy 
over  a meditative  page  in  that  chronicle  of  her 
personality  which  has  already  been  unlocked 
for  us. 
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She  had  seen  him,  and  had  known  him  at  once, 
as  he  had  known  her,  and  simultaneously  she 
had  realized,  in  how  deep  and  very  interesting  a 
recess  of  her  heart’s  recollections,  he  had  dwelt, 
unconsciously  to  himself,  as  to  her,  through  all 
these  past  years  of  her  eager  active  life. 

Miriam  had  eschewed  sentiment,  for  all  these 
intervening  years,  and  had  had  no  time  in  that 
busy  London  life  of  hers,  for  reflections  that  did 
not  apply  to  its  passing  days.  No  one  has,  in 
that  metropolitan  world,  in  whatever  phase  we 
choose  the  life  that  world  implies. 

Only,  upon  those  sacred  and  secret  pages  of 
hers,  had  crept  out  just  lately,  soft  memories  of 
an  olden  time,  and — only  last  evening  retrospec- 
tion had  got  fast  and  firm  hold  of  her  heart, 
and  memory  had  driven  its  revealing  light  with 
lustrous  and  undaunted  scrutiny  into  many  a 
shadowed  crevice  of  her  past. 

Thus  it  had  seemed  almost  natural  to  her 
when,  at  last,  she  observed  Harcourt  down  there 
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amidst  the  murmuring  crowd — almost  the  natural 
sequel  to  her  curious,  recent  frames  of  mind, 
and  as  the  fitting  solution  of  her  vague  presenti- 
ments, and  her  retrospective  thoughts. 

He  was  there  once  more  ; old  days  had  come 
back  again,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  stream  of 
her  life  had  turned  ! And  her  little  London 
room,  all  so  characteristic  as  it  was  of  herself 
and  her  strong  and  fully  developed  individu- 
ality, seemed  full  now  all  suddenly  this  after- 
noon of  the  glow  and  light,  the  feeling  and  the 
atmosphere,  of  forgotten  and  long  bygone  days. 

For  there  was  Roderick  in  the  window,  with 
the  sunlight  glistening  on  his  yellow  head.  And 
there  was  John,  quiet  and  quaint  as  in  old  times, 
with  cautious  speech  and  watchful  eyes,  and  quick 
warm  feelings,  and  with  the  sensitive  back-hang- 
ing manner  which  required  as  much  as  ever  to 
be  shone  upon  with  a genial  and  friendly  light. 

And  here  was  Harcourt,  and  the  old  prize 
day  at  Miss  Lavender’s  might  have  come  again 
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as  they  grouped  round  the  tea-table  ; and  that 
glow  of  sunshine  might  have  been  flooding 
straight  from  beyond  the  line  of  western  hills. 

But  no — there  were  other  things.  There  was 
all  the  evidence  of  a long  forward  step  in  life’s 
journey.  There  was  Lady  Dyncourt,  with  her 
laughing  eyes,  that  had  no  reflection  of  a past  in 
them.  There  was  that  dark-eyed  girl  by  Roderick 
in  the  window,  and  there  was  a light  in  Roderick’s 
face,  and  a glow  on  his  brown  cheek,  that  spoke 
of  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  possibilities  un- 
known to  the  gay-hearted  middy,  who  had 
emptied  the  huge,  marmalade  pot  at  the  school- 
room tea,  ten  years  ago. 

“ Well,  Miriam,  my  dear,”  exclaimed  Lady 
Dyncourt.  “ You  treated  us  all  very  nicely  last 
night.” 

“ You  were  really  there  ? ” said  Miriam. 

“ Of  course  I was  there,  and  I am  here  to-day 
to  scold  you  in  consequence.  And  Mr.  Lynton 
was  there,  and  we  were  promised  lovely  songs 
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that  were  never  sung  to  us,  and  a pleasant  re- 
union of  old  friends  that  never  took  place.” 

“ I am  sorry,”  Miriam  said,  as  she  sat  down 
bv  her  low  tea-table.  “ The  fact  was,  I doubted 
your  ever  arriving  here,  for  I heard  all  you  had 
to  do.  And  as  for  Mr.  Lynton,”  she  continued, 
glancing  shyly  at  him,  as  he  dropped  into  a 
chair  near  her  side,  “ how  was  I to  guess  the 
unexpected  pleasure  I was  denying  myself  in 
once  more  meeting  him.  How  was  I to  divine 
that  he  was  here,  or  in  fact  in  London  ? ” 

“You  would  have  discovered  it  if  you  had 
been  at  your  post  of  duty  downstairs.” 

“ People  take  such  different  views  of  duty,” 
said  Miriam.  And  then  she  turned  slightly 
away,  for  evidently  she  would  discourage  con- 
troversy on  this  point,  so  often  mooted  and  so 
often  combated  between  Lady  Dyncourt  and 
her.  She  turned  and  bent  over  her  teacups, 
and  her  fingers  moved  deftly  among  the  glitter- 
ing porcelain  upon  her  tray.  She  remained 
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silent  a moment,  and  Harcourt’s  eyes  rested 
critically  upon  her  face. 

The  last  night’s  vision  had  gained  agreeable 
and  quite  substantial  and  material  form.  She 
was  like  her  old  self  in  many  curious  ways,  which 
only  an  eye,  so  familiar  as  his  had  been  to  her 
old  self,  could  detect.  There  was  the  same  quick 
glance  of  an  unconscious  and  irresistible  scrutiny 
in  the  grey  eyes.  There  was  the  same  winning 
look  of  eager  and  intensely  interested  inquiry 
with  which  she  used  to  question  his  face  as  he 
spoke  to  her,  and  in  old  days  teased  her  by 
many  crooked  answers  to  eager  researches  from 
her  side  ; but  the  full  and  noble  outlines  of  her 
tall  and  graceful  form  surprised  him. 

The  little  rough-haired  girl  had  developed 
physically,  as  Lady  Dyncourt  had  assured  him, 
into  a grand  and  very  interesting  type  of  woman 
— for  she  was  a true  woman,  and  that  was  the 
very  best  of  her.  There  was  nothing  alarming  or 
the  least  pedantic  in  the  composed  and  yet  eager 
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manner — nothing  masculine  in  the  timbre  of  the 
full,  round,  melodious  voice — nothing  to  jar  in 
the  soft  radiance  of  the  frequent  smile — nothing, 
above  all,  to  the  very  faintest  degree  annoying, 
in  that  keenest  of  all  womanly  tests — the  laugh, 
probably  rare,  but  thoroughly  genial,  which 
broke  from  her  suddenly  at  length,  as  Lady 
Dyncourt  continued  her  stern  reprimand. 

“ No  songs,”  continued  Lady  Dyncourt, 
taking  up  her  parable  again,  “ save  Madame 
Nobletz,  who  seems  an  incessant  da-capo  for 
this  season  everywhere,  and  no  greater  novelty 
in  singers  than  Monsieur  Sardo  and  she.” 

Miriam  glanced  towards  the  window  where 
Lady  Dyncourt’ s critical  and  inquiring  eyes  had 
already  wandered. 

“ You  were  too  late,”  said  Miriam.  “ John,” 
she  continued,  “ please  give  Lady  Dyncourt  this 
cup  of  tea.” 

John  Frere  had  withdrawn  from  his  place  by 
Miriam’s  side  close  by  the  table  when  Harcourt 
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Lynton  was  being  re-introduced,  and  John  had 
dropped  into  a seat  near  Lady  Dyncourt,  who 
had  greeted  him  warmly  as  she  came  in.  But 
now  he  rose,  and  came  forward  to  the  table 
again,  and  smiled  with  a peculiar  and  amused 
glance  towards  the  window  also,  while  Lady 
Dyncourt  resumed  the  charge  about  the  songs. 
For  Roderick  had  merely  bowed  at  her  entrance, 
had  stared  at  Harcourt  without  recognizing  him, 
and  had  immediately  drawn  his  companion’s 
attention  away  from  the  new  arrivals,  to  gaze 
once  more  with  him,  out  from  the  deep  window 
recess,  down  into  the  little  verdant  garden  below 
them,  and  had  drawn  her  back  to  the  interests 
of  their  absorbing  tete-a-tete  discourse. 

But  now  Miriam’s  voice  disturbed  them,  as 
Lady  Dyncourt  began  again  ; and  John,  silently 
laughing  beneath  his  brown  moustache,  handed 
her  a teacup  and  muffin-dish,  and  glanced  with 
a curious  expression  towards  the  window  once 
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“ Roderick,”  said  Miriam,  quietly,  “ will  you 
not  bring  Mademoiselle  La-Gonidet  to  the  table, 
and  persuade  her  to  join  us  in  a cup  of 
tea.” 

Lady  Dyncourt  raised  her  eyebrows  and 
glanced  at  Harcourt,  who  rose  and  looked  very 
significantly  in  return  at  her;  and  then,  in  towards 
the  centre  group  round  the  table,  from  out  the 
cushioned  recess  in  the  deep  window -bow,  came 
Roderick,  sauntering  slowly  and  reluctantly  for- 
ward beside  Mademoiselle  La-Gonidet,  who  had 
turned,  and  smiled  brightly  at  Miriam  in  reply 
to  her  call. 

How  lovely  she  looked  that  afternoon  in  her 
creamy  dress  of  soft  tussore  silk.  With  the  crimson 
rose  John  Frere  had  given  her,  nestling  upon 
her  shoulder ; her  dark  eyes  gleaming  lustrously 
as  if  full  of  that  sunset  ray  into  which  she  had 
been  gazing  across  the  garden  trees.  They  all 
moved  to  make  way  for  her,  and  a gleam  of 
admiration  and  astonishment  lit  up  Lady  Dyn- 
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court’s  bright  eyes.  She  turned  them  once 
more  upon  Harcourt,  and  then  looked  inquir- 
ingly upon  Miriam,  who — while  Harcourt  and 
Roderick  suddenly  claimed  each  other’s  ac- 
quaintance, and  proceeded  warmly  to  shake 
hands — made  room  for  Zare  La-Gonidet  by  her 
side. 

“ Come  here,  near  the  tea-table,  and  sit  down 
and  be  cosy,  Mademoiselle  La-Gonidet,”  she  said. 
“ And  now  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  friends. 
Lady  Dyncourt,  you  may  now  realize  the 
pleasure  you  missed  last  night- — let  me  present 
Mademoiselle  La-Gonidet  to  you.” 

“ Delighted,”  Lady  Dyncourt  exclaimed  with 
warm  cordiality,  and  she  nodded  and  smiled 
brightly  upon  Zare,  who  returned  her  greeting 
with  girlish  shyness  and  with  a grave  courteous 
bow — “ quite  delighted  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance,” Lady  Dyncourt  continued,  in  a lively 
voice.  “ I have  heard  of  you  so  much,  Miss 
La-Gonidet ; I have  been  longing  for  the  pleasure 
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of  meeting  you,  and  dreaming  of  little  else  than 
the  possible  enjoyment  of  hearing  you  sing.” 
“Ah!  you  are  very  kind,”  replied  Zare  at 
length.  “ I did  sing,  you  know,  last  night.” 
“Yes,  and  I heard  you,”  said  Miriam,  smiling 
and  looking  with  a warm,  interested  glance  into 
Zare’s  lovely  face.  “ I heard  you,  and  enjoyed 
it  intensely,  which  I daresay  very  few  people 
downstairs  had  breathing  room  to  do.  I was 
sitting  in  here  with  my  door  open,  writing  hard, 
you  know,  and  laughing  to  myself  over  the 
Babel  of  voices  coming  from  downstairs,  and 
all  of  a sudden  the  Babel  ceased,  and  there  was 
perfect  stillness,  and  then  up  to  my  enchanted 
ears  stole  some  wonderful  sounds.  I will  believe 
more  easily  in  my  mother’s  next  new  swan,”  she 
added,  laughing.  “ Oh,  Mademoiselle  La-Goniclet, 
how  lovely  was  that  serenade ! Shall  I ever 
hear  you  sing  it  again  ? ” 

“ I hope  so,”  said  Zare,  with  a sweet  bright 
gleam  of  pleasure  in  her  eyes,  as  she  met 
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Miriam’s  full,  frank,  and  intensely  sympathetic 
gaze.  “ I hope  so ; I think  I should  like  to 
sing  to  you  very  much.” 

“ Oh,  do  you  think  you  would — up  here  in 
my  own  particular  den,  to  my  little  old  piano 
there  P Oh,  impossible  ! ” 

“ But  I will,  with  pleasure,”  persisted  Zare  ; 
“I  always  know  directly  to  whom  I like  to 
sing.” 

“We  shall  not  leave  the  promise  long  un- 
claimed— shall  we,  Miriam  ? ” resumed  Lady 
Dyncourt ; “ that  is,  if  Miss  La-Gonidet  will  be 
so  gracious  as  to  include  us  all,  as  a worthy 
audience.  I think,  at  least,  I can  guarantee 
that  we  shall  prove  appreciative.” 

“Yes,”  said  Zare  in  a low,  self-questioning 
tone  of  voice,  and  looking  round  upon  them 
from  one  to  the  other  with  a critical  gaze ; 
“ yes,  if  you  wish  it,  to  all  of  you,  1 would 
sing  ” — and  then  she  glanced  back  towards  the 
little  piano. 
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“ Enchanting ! ” exclaimed  Roderick,  who,  a 
little  annoyed  at  her  having  been  absorbed  away 
from  him,  had  introduced  himself  on  to  an 
ottoman  in  a corner  between  the  tea-table  and 
her.  “ But  you  will  have  some  tea  first.  Look 
here — will  you  not  have  some  of  this  home- 
made cake?  ” 

“I  shall  not  sing  well,  though,  if  I drink 
tea,”  Zare  answered  him. 

“ Oh,  yes,  you  will — quite  well  enough  for 
us.  Here,  do  have  some;”  and  she  laughed, 
and  took  the  cup  from  his  hand. 

She  made  a little  grimace,  and  glanced 
pathetically  up  at  him  as  she  sipped  a spoonful ; 
and  he  looked  dismayed  for  a moment,  then  he 
understood. 

“ Hulloa,  Miriam  ! ” he  exclaimed,  “you  have 
not  given  Miss  La-Gonidet  a scrap  of  sugar  ! 
What  a shame  ! ” 

Miriam  had  turned  away  to  answer  a remark 
of  Harcourt’s,  and  so  Roderick  stretched  out  a 
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stalwart  arm  across  her  and  the  tea  tray,  and 
appropriated  the  sugar  basin  for  his  own  use  and 
Zare’s. 

“ I take  a great,  great  deal  of  sugar,”  she  said, 
a little  imperiously,  and  with  a bright  shy  glance 
into  his  face.  “Monsieur  Jean,”  she  went  on, 
“ you  know .” 

“ T should  think  I did,”  said  John.  “ I have 
not  forgotten  how  many  lumps  of  sugar  we  used 
to  put  into  our  cafo  noir  in  that  little  restaurant 
behind  the  Madeleine,  Zare,  on  our  Parisian  holi- 
days of  long  ago,  eh  ? Or  how  many  pounds  of 
chocolate  cream  have  we  managed  to  consume 
in  the  Bois  on  one  Saturday,  I should  like 
to  know.  Ah,  Saturdays  were  Saturdays  in 
those  days,  and  a holiday  something  worth  the 
having.” 

“ A holiday  in  Paris  is  always  worth  the 
having,”  said  II ar court;  “even  I can  stir  myself 
up  to  enthusiasm  over  a regular  good  fete 
day  there — some  good  jovial  saint  who  en- 
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couraged  hilarity.  There  are  lots  of  them  I 
know.” 

“ Yes,  I do  wonder,”  said  Zare,  “ since  I have 
come  to  London,  what  vou  can  do  with  a holiday 
here.” 

“ Ah  ! there  are  a few  pleasant  things  to  be 
done,  I suspect,  if  one  only  knew  them,”  said 
John.  “ Let  us  hear,  Roderick ; you  have  been 
holidaying  with  a vengeance  for  the  last  three 
months.” 

“Not  a bit.  I have  been  often  boring- 
myself,”  he  replied  with  vehemence.  “I  can 
never  find  an  earthly  thing  to  do  ; I was  tired  of 
going  on  the  Serpentine  of  a morning  before  the 
first  week  was  over,  and  now  I really  never  do 
anything  of  an  afternoon  but  go  down  in  the 
train  to  Gravesend.” 

“ What ! to  Rosherville  ? ” said  Harcourt. 
“ You  go  every  afternoon  in  search  of  that  one 
‘ ’appy  day.’  You  dissipated  young  navigator ! ” 

“No,  not  a bit  of  it,”  said  Roderick.  “I 
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have  only  been  once  near  the  place.  It  is  a 
stupid  hole,  except  you  go  in  for  the  big  straw- 
berries and  roses,  and  I soon  had  enough  of 
them.  No,  I go  to  Gravesend  for  the  ships,  of 
course ; there  are  always  two  or  three  of  ‘ ours  ’ 
lying  there,  and  I often  meet  an  old  chum.  Then 
I get  into  an  outrigger  and  have  a row  some- 
times, or  I just  moon  about  and  talk  to  the  jolly 
old  Piersmen  and  look  at  the  yachts.  Oh ! there 
is  always  something  to  do  at  Gravesend,  and 
it  is  the  only  place  in  London  that  I know,  of 
which  so  much  can  be  said.” 

“ Let  us  all  go  to  Gravesend,”  said  Lady 
Dyn court,  suddenly.  “ Would  it  not  be  pleasant 
to  persuade  Mademoiselle  La-Gonidet  to  come 
with  us,  and  try  to  improvise  something  like  a 
Paris  fete  on  an  English  holiday.  Miriam,  can 
you  spare  a day  ? ” 

“ Any  number  of  days,  if  you  wish  for  them,” 
said  Miriam,  smiling  across  at  her.  “ I am  very 
tired  of  occupation  now  July  has  come,  and  I 
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am  longing  to  be  away  somewhere  out  of  sight 
of  pavements,  and  the  effects  of  smoke/’ 

“ That  you  will  not  arrive  at,  at  Gravesend, 
however ! ” exclaimed  John.  “ That’s  a charming- 
suggestion  of  yours,  Lady  Dyncourt ; but, 
Roderick,  it  is  all  very  well,  but  Gravesend  is  a 
beastly  place.” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ? ” responded  the  young- 
sailor  with  amazement.  “ How  can  it  be  % 
Why  ! there  are  lots  of  ships.” 

“Perhaps;  but,  look  here,”  said  Harcourt 
rather  languidly,  but  with  a quiet  sort  of  deter- 
mination in  his  voice,  with  which  he  was  apt  to 
invest  himself  occasionally,  and  which  generally 
carried  his  point.  “ It  is  all  very  well,  Ray,  but 
it  is  a disgusting  place ; that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
disgusting  nuisance  to  get  there  by  train,  or 
down  the  river  from  the  wharf.  Why,  it  is  the 
very  ugliest  bit  of  the  noble  Thames  we  could 
exhibit  to  a distinguished  foreigner — such  as 
Mademoiselle,”  he  continued  with  a low  courteous 
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bend  in  her  direction.  “ The  very  ugliest  bit — 
why  should  we  not  go  simply  upwards  instead?” 

“ Up  the  river ! What,  to  Putney  ? ” ex- 
claimed Roderick. 

“No,  no.  Now  will  you  just  leave  it  to 
me — I am  not  au  fait,  it  is  true,  in  these  days 
with  life  about  town,  but  I remember  a few 
years  ago — when  I was  a lounger  at  the  Park 
corner  in  my  time  like  the  rest — that  there  was 
one  thing  I really  liked  immensely  to  get  people 
to  do ; and  I should  enjoy  now,  nothing  so 
much,  as  persuading  you  all  to  do  it.  It  is 
not  every  day  one  meets  a group  of  such  old 
and  dear  friends,”  he  added,  turning  his  eyes 
upon  Miriam,  “ an  old  familiar  group,  the 
same,  and  yet  with  such  charming  additions. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  celebrate  our  reunion  by 
giving  you — all  the  present  party  assembled — 
a day  on  my  favourite  parts  of  the  river — and 
then — why  should  not  Ray  return  it  by  a day  on 
his?” 
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“ Delightful,”  exclaimed  Lady  Dyncourt. 

“ Then  you  accept,”  said  Harcourt  with  a 
courteous  smile  to  her.  “You  accept — you  will 
be  our  gracious  chaperone  ? Ah,  that  is  charm- 
ing. Then,  will  you  name  the  day,  Lady 
Dyncourt,  and  let  it  be  a settled  thing.” 

The  day  was  the  difficulty,  for  though  each 
one  of  the  party  echoed  a ready  acceptance  and 
assent,  and  all  expressed  themselves  willing  to 
yield  their  fate  for  a one  long  day  into  Harcourt’s 
hands,  and  to  be  guided  implicitly  by  him, 
everybody  was  engaged  weeks  deep,  and  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  at  least  a fortnight 
must  elapse,  in  chance  meetings  and  uncertain 
intercourse,  before  this  pleasant  dream  of  one 
long  summer’s  day  together,  could  be  realized. 

They  had  such  a curious  diversity  of  arrange- 
ments. 

Lady  Dyncourt  had  luncheons  and  “ private 
views  ” of  exhibitions  of  all  kinds,  and  friends 
coming,  and  friends  to  go  and  see,  or  dinners, 
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that  would  bring  her  back  early,  and  a hundred 
such  duties  which  the  moral  obligations  of  stern 
social  law  bound  her  to  fulfil. 

And  Miriam  had  a variety  of  curious  appoint- 
ments too.  A Guild  Meeting  to  attend  on  one 
subject,  a Committee  to  preside  over  on  another ; 
a lecture  she  would  not  miss  for  worlds ; a knot 
of  friends  coming  to  discuss  some  point  of 
philanthropy  or  science  on  one  afternoon,  a 
deputation  from  the  Rural  Branch  of  the  Ladies’ 
Friendly  League  to  be  received  at  tea,  on 
another,  and  so  on.  All  the  quaint  new-day 
appointments  which  absorb  a young  woman’s 
leisure  time  in  this  modern  life,  if  she  be,  (as  was 
Miriam  distinctly,)  intellectually,  enterprisingly 
and  beneficently  inclined. 

John  Frere  had  a distinguished  man  sitting  to 
him  at  that  time  for  a portrait,  for  publication  in 
the  serial  of  “ Living  Analysts,”  and  he  could  not 
well  be  many  hours  away.  Indeed,  Harcourt 
and  Roderick  alone  declared  themselves  as  per- 
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fectly  idle,  for  even  Zare  raised  her  soft  melo- 
dious tones,  and  said,  “ I am  afraid,  too,  that  I 
could  not  go  for  a little  while,  for  Mr.  Chappell 
tells  me  I must  not  be  at  any  hour  difficult  to 
find.  Ah!  do  you  know,  Monsieur  Jean,”  she 
continued,  turning  suddenly  with  brightening 
gaze  towards  her  familiar  old  friend.  “ Did  I 
tell  you  that  he  has  got  me  one  engagement 
already?  But,  indeed,  I still  owe  it  to  you , 
for — it  is  a lady  who  only  heard  me  last 
night.  I had  a note  from  Mr.  Chappell  this 
forenoon.” 

“ Capital,”  exclaimed  John  ; “ I am  so  glad  of 
it ; and  who  is  it,  Zare  ? ” 

“ I do  forget  the  name,”  she  said,  “ but  Mr. 
Chappell  will  tell  me  everything — when  to  go, 
and  with  whom,  and  where.  Tiens — here  is  his 
note,”  she  continued.  “Yes,  the  name  is  Mrs. 
Leominster,  and  she  lives — how  can  I read  the 
place — look,  Mr.  Ray,”  and  she  bent  and  held 
out  her  note  between  both  her  hands  towards 
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Roderick,  extending  it  close  under  his  eyes  for 
him  to  decipher. 

“ By  Jove  1 ” he  exclaimed.  “ It  is  the  Leo- 
minsters  at  Roehampton.  Capital ! Mrs.  Leo- 
minster, Grove  House.  On  Tuesday,  the  15th. 
Why,  I declare,  that  is  too  good — I am  going — 
I am  so  awfully  glad — at  least,  I never  meant  to 
go,  but  now  that  is  famous — I will.” 

“And  I am  going,”  said  Lady  Dyncourt. 
“ How  very  pleasant.  Mr.  Lynton,  before  your 
water-party  comes  off,  I will  practise  the  art  of 
chaperoning  you  there.” 

“ I am  not  an  invite,  alas  ! ” he  replied. 

“ Ah  ! I will  settle  that,”  laughed  Lady  Dyn- 
court. “ Accept  a back  seat  in  my  carriage, 
and  you  shall  receive  a card.” 

“ At  your  commands  as  always,”  he  said, 
bowing,  and  then  he  looked  round  at  Miriam. 
“ Will  you  go?  ” 

“ I hardly  think  so,”  she  said.  “ It  is  not  the 
sort  of  thing  much  in  the  role  of  my  life.” 
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“ Tremendous  nonsense,  my  dear,”  exclaimed 
Lady  Dyncourt. 

“ I daresay,”  said  Miriam.  “ But  all  the 
same ” 

“ All  the  same — you  shall  go.” 

“ We  shall  see  about  it,”  Miriam  said,  looking 
away  towards  the  window,  and  avoiding,  with  a 
shy,  rather  wistful  expression  on  her  face,  the 
quiet  scrutiny  of  Harcourt’s  eyes.  “ I cannot 
promise  everything,  you  know;  although  I some- 
how seem  tacitly  to  have  accepted  the  water- 
party.” 

“ Ah ! you  are  certain,  at  all  events,  for 
the  24th,”  exclaimed  Harcourt.  “What — will 
that  suit  everybody?  Shall  it  be  the 
24th  ? ” 

“ Yes,  that  will  do,  the  24th,”  said  each 
successively  in  approval,  and  then  Harcourt  rose 
as  if  to  go. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  getting  late  ? ” 
said  Lady  Dyncourt.  “ Dear  me  ! what  a deep 
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social  schemer  you*  are,  Miriam  ? Here,  you 
profess  indifference  to  social  aims  and  to  results 
of  all  kinds  that  we  run  after  in  the  busy  world 
out  there,  and  all  the  while  you  warily  manage 
to  concentrate,  on  innumerable  successive  occa- 
sions, an  amount  of  novelty  and  attraction  into 
vour  afternoon  tea  hours,  that  draws  one  here 
day  after  day,  and  sends  one  away  reluctantly, 
each  time  too  late  for  dinner,  and  always 
thinking  how  pleasant  it  will  be  to  come 
again.” 

“ It  is  kind  of  you  to  say  so,  and  I hope  you 
will  evince  the  sincerity  of  your  pretty  compli- 
ment by  coming  soon.” 

“ I do  not  need  the  asking,  dear — it  will  be 
probably  to-morrow ; but,  now,  is  it  six  o’clock  ? 
Good  gracious!  But  must  I go  without  hearing 
what  I hoped  for  last  night,  and  was  promised 
again  to-day  ? ” 

She  turned  her  bright  handsome  face  with  a 
sunny  smile  upon  Zare  La-Gonidet. 
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“ I will  sing  to  you  if  you  will  all  like  it,” 
said  the  girl,  simply. 

“ Like  it — rather  ! ” exclaimed  Roderick, 
eagerly.  “ I should  just  think  we  shall  ! ” 
He  had  sprung  to  his  feet. 

“ So  good  of  you,”  answered  Miriam.  “ And 
to  that  poor  little  piano — it  is  not  worthy  to  be 
the  accompaniment  of  your  tones.” 

“ I will  try,”  said  Zare,  and  then  she  rose  and 
stood  by  Roderick  again,  looking  on  while  he 
opened  the  piano. 

“ It  is  badly  placed,”  he  said,  suddenly,  and 
with  one  strong  push  from  his  broad  shoulders, 
he  drove  out  one  end  from  against  the  wall. 

“ Bravo ! well  done,”  exclaimed  Harcourt. 
“ Yes,  that  will  be  much  better.” 

“ Thank  you,”  softly  murmured  Zare,  as  she 
slipped  quietly  on  to  the  seat  behind  the  piano, 
and  looked  silently  for  a moment  round  on  them 
all,  her  large  dark  eyes  resting  successively  on 
the  expectant  faces  turned  towards  her,  as  if 
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testing  the  sincerity  of  sympathy  in  each.  They 
all  pleased  her — and  after  a moment  she  smiled 
— a soft  absent  sort  of  smile  that  parted  and 
curled  her  red  lips,  and  seemed  to  express  some 
feeling  silently  satisfied  within  her,  and  then 
looking  away  from  them,  she  touched  the  keys. 

There  was  a perfect  stillness,  broken  only  by 
the  low  silvery  notes  that  stole  forth  from 
beneath  her  fingers  as  they  wandered  over  the 
piano,  only  a subdued  murmur  of  admiration 
broke  from  each  of  them,  as  she  sat  there,  her 
head  turned  slightly  away  from  them,  and  that 
intensely  dreamy  expression  falling  deeply  over 
her  face. 

She  looked  so  beautiful  with  that  complete 
reposeful  harmony  of  artistic  beauty,  so  entirely 
satisfactory  in  its  perfection  of  the  appropriate. 
The  soft  pale-coloured  dress,  the  crimson  flowers, 
the  rich  creamy  tones  of  her  southern  complexion, 
the  dark  lustre  of  her  grand  eyes,  and  the  simple, 
very  youthful,  and  yet  wonderfully  dignified  style 
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of  her  manner,  and  her  quiet  self-control — a 
manner  that  spoke  power,  and  a deep  con- 
sciousness of  its  possession ; confidence  in  the 
strength  of  her  own  living  genius,  and  yet  a 
sweet  girlish  diffidence  of  herself. 

But  in  a second  or  two  more,  she  was  no  longer 
diffident — for  she  had  quite  forgotten  herself. 

Transformed  and  inspired  by  the  deep  fervent 
passion  of  her  genius,  she  seemed  to  acquire 
instant  force  and  power,  and  silently  they  all  sat 
listening  and  enthralled,  while  each  heart  seemed 
to  awaken  and  thrill,  as,  from  beyond  that  little 
quaint  old  piano  of  Miriam’s  schoolroom  days 
came  the  full  and  tender  notes,  floating  soft  as 
summer  evening  breezes  towards  them  as  she 
first  began,  and  then  rising  and  swelling 
gloriously  with  intensity  and  pathos ; echoing  in 
sweet  harmonies  within  their  hearts,  filling  every 
sense  with  complete  pleasure,  and  soothing 
while  it  stirred  passionately  every  fibre  of  their 
souls. 
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“ Delicious,”  exclaimed  Lady  Dyncourt,  as 
the  last  sounds  died  away. 

“ Quite,”  said  Harcourt  emphatically,  gazing 
down  upon  the  carpet  as  he  spoke,  and  remain- 
ing quite  still  for  one  moment,  as  if  unwilling  to 
break  the  spell.  “ Quite  perfect.”  Then  he 
glanced  up  at  Miriam’s  face.  The  song  had 
floated — or  so  it  seemed  to  him — just  softly 
between  them,  filling  the  atmosphere  and  weav- 
ing closely  around  them  a mystic  invisible  cloud, 
enfolding  their  spirits,  reviving  their  memories, 
awakening  their  mutual  sensibility,  and  stirring 
deeply  their  dreaming  hearts.  Miriam’s  eyes 
met  his — full  and  earnestly,  with  a sweet  wist- 
ful pathos  of  expression  that  he  could  not 
read. 

How  altered  she  was,  (murmured  thought 
within  him,)  and  yet  how  unmistakably  the  same ! 
He  had  seen  that  wondering  wistful  look — self- 
puzzling and  soul-stirring  too  in  those  deep 
grey  eyes  of  old.  That  sweet  pathos — it  used 
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to  question  his  eyes  so  earnestly  in  those  days, 
and  used  to  call  him  to  grave  thoughts  of  life. 

These  sweet,  grave,  provoking  eyes — it  was 
strangely  pleasant  to  him  to  meet  them  again, 
and,  curiously,  just  at  once,  there  rose  within 
him,  as  of  old,  the  wish  to  answer  them.  The 
eyes  provoked  to  contradiction ; the  sweet 
gravity  challenged  him  to  blow  it  away  merrily, 
as  the  down  from  the  wild  field  flowers  on  the 
giddy  breeze.  Many  and  many  a time  his 
ringing  laugh  had  been  as  that  idle  breeze, 
tormenting  her  fragile  flowers  of  fancy  and 
meditation.  Many  a time  he  had  mocked  the 
gravity  in  the  young  eager  eyes,  and  smiled  it 
ruthlessly  away. 

It  touched  him  now,  through  that  old  familiar 
look  with  which  she  met  his  gaze  as  the  song 
ceased.  It  touched  him,  for  the  wistful  wonder 
of  the  child  and  of  the  dreaming  thoughtful  girl 
seemed  there  still,  as  the  same  gaze  now  ques- 
tioned him, — from  out  the  soberer  eyes  of  the 
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composed  and  noble-looking  woman.  And  it 
was  difficult  for  him  to  read. 

“You  are  as  shocked  at  me  as  ever,”  he  said 
in  a low  voice  presently,  “ when  you  hear  me 
announce  my  continued  idleness  in  this  busy 
world.” 

“ I did  not  feel  shocked,”  said  Miriam,  “ for 
I have  heard  often  that  it  was  so ; but — idleness 
does  seem  curious  when  one  has  realised  how 
much  there  is  to  do.” 

“ I am  afraid  I agree  somewhat  with  Lord 
Lytton,”  said  Harcourt  rather  bitterly : for  it 
was  difficult  to  maintain  an  insincere  and  frivolous 
style  of  raillery  with  these  grave  enquiring  eyes 
resting  so  full  and  so  expectantly  upon  his 
face.  “ I am  afraid  I think  that 

4 Work  ! — What  is  it  1 — as  I suppose 
’Tis  tlie  vain  invention  of  idle  men  ! ’ ” 

“ I am  afraid  I think,”  said  Miriam,  smiling 
now  with  a sunny  effort  to  dissipate  her  own 
gravity,  and  to  turn  the  course  of  the  fervent 
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thought  and  feeling  of  the  moment  into  a 
brighter  stream,  and  so  to  blend  with  his,  “ I 
am  afraid  I think,  that,  a base,  ingeniously- 
invented  sentiment  to  excuse  to  his  own  self 
somebody  who  does  not  want  to  have  anything 
to  do.” 

“ I fear  that  would  describe  a few  of  us,”  he 
answered,  rising.  “ Miss  Ray,  for  I suppose  it 
must  be  now  ‘ Miss  Ray,’  I am  very  glad  that 
we  have  met  again.  I am  in  as  tangled  a 
wilderness  as  ever,  and  I have  not  yet,  like 
Bunyan,  lighted  even  upon  a Den.  You  must 
let  me  come  here  sometimes,  and  find  at  least  an 
Elim,  if  only  for  an  afternoon.’’ 

“ That  is  just  what  I call  this  little  upper 
chamber,”  said  John.  “ How  do  you  manage 
it,  Miriam  ? As  Lady  Dyncourt  says,  your  private 
reserve  store  of  talents  de  society  must  be  some- 
thing immense.  Why  are  we  all  so  pleasant  up 
here,  or  why  do  we  all  depart  with  the  sensation 
of  having  been  so  at  least  ? It  is  your  bright  art, 
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you  see.  You  keep  your  lights  behind  that 
velvet  curtain  over  your  doorway,  however,  and 
your  social  talents  hidden  save  from  the 
favoured  few.” 

“ Yes ; and  that  is  very  wrong  of  her,  and  so 
I tell  her  every  day,”  exclaimed  Lady  Dyncourt. 
“ But — well,  as  long  as  we  are  all  among  the 
favoured  numbers,  we  must  not  complain.  And 
now  I really  must  go.  Mademoiselle  Zare,  how 
can  I thank  you  P The  pleasure  you  have  given 
us  can  find  no  form  of  expression  in  common 
speech.” 

Lady  Dyncourt  crossed  the  room  to  the 
young  singer  as  she  spoke,  and  disturbed 
Roderick,  who,  with  arms  leaning  upon  the 
piano,  was  gazing  down  into  Zare’s  dark  eyes 
with  a rapt  and  undisguised  worship,  which 
she  was  returning  with  a bright  gleam  of  sincere 
pleasure  in  her  frank,  fearless  glance.  She  evi- 
dently liked  the  young  sailor,  liked  him  tho- 
roughly ; and  his  admiration,  all  undisguised  as 
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it  was,  and  expressed  with,  so  much  ardour  and 
so  little  reserve,  was  evidently  pleasing  to  her. 
She  enjoyed  it,  there  was  no  doubt;  and  even 
John  Frere — who  came  up  with  Lady  Dyn- 
court  and  stood  a moment  close  by  the  piano  in 
silence  at  her  side — thought  he  could  not  read 
any  interpretation  but  one,  in  the  frank  and 
unrestrained  pleasure  with  which  she  looked  up 
and  met  his  cousin’s  gaze  of  admiration,  and 
with  which  she  seemed  to  give  back  response  as 
genial  and  unreserved. 

She  liked  Roderick  immensely,  there  was  no 
doubt  of  it ; but — John  knew  her  of  old ! That 
wayward,  restless  heart,  that  roving  fancy,  the 
wild,  gipsy -like  nature  of  her  every  sentiment  and 
changeful  taste — of  old  he  knew  it  all ; and  how, 
he  wondered,  would  it  be  with  her  now  ? He 
stood  a moment,  and  questioned  his  past  experi- 
ence of  this  dark-eyed  Zare!  How  would  it  be  for 
Roderick  in  the  present, — or  in  his  future  life  ? 

His  cousin  was  meanwhile  standing  back  to 
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make  room  for  Lady  Dyncourt,  who  eagerly 
bent  forward  and  clasped  the  young  artiste’s 
hand  between  both  her  own. 

“ How  can  I thank  you  P ” she  said  again. 

“ You  thank  me  enough  with  your  kind  eyes,” 
said  Zare,  with  a quick,  bright  smile.  “ I am 
glad  to  have  sung  to  you.  I am  always  glad,  when 
I can  feel  it  is  to  one  or  two,  who  like  to  hear.” 
“ Then  you  will  sing  again  to  me  ? ” 

“ When  you  like.” 

She  had  a quaint,  emphatic  way  of  speaking, 
nearly  always  in  little  short  sentences,  in  which 
an  untold  amount  of  decision  and  strong  senti- 
ment were  concentrated.  They  seemed  always 
satisfying  sentences,  carrying  fully  what  they 
were  meant  to  say. 

“ Then  another  afternoon  here,”  said  Lady 
Dyncourt.  “Miriam,  will  you  have  us  all  to- 
gether some  day  again  ? ” 

“You  all  know  you  are  always  welcome,” 
Miriam  gently  said. 
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“Then  let  it  be  soon  indeed,”  said  Lady 
Dyncourt  finally.  “ And  now  it  is  half-past  six, 
I must  unquestionably  go.  Good-bye,  Made- 
moiselle La-Gonidet.  I no  longer  lament  last 
night.  And  you,  my  dear  Miriam,  I will 
torment  you  every  day  until  Thursday  the  15th, 
unremittingly,  unless  you  write  before  then  to 
promise  that  you  will  drive  to  Mrs.  Leominster’s 
with  Mr.  Lynton  and  me.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 


A COTERIE. 

There  is  very  little  pleasure  in  a London 
season,  or  in  fact,  in  any  other  social  season,  un- 
less one  has  formed  a clique.  Pound  a knot 
somewhere  of  sympathetic  spirits,  living  the  same 
life,  doing  the  same  things  as  oneself,  with  whom 
one  likes  to  do  them  in  company.  Or  if  even 
sometimes  doing  different  things,  it  is  invariably 
necessary  to  anything  like  enjoyment,  to  have  a 
set  of  special  friends  whom  one  delights  to  meet 
nearly  every  day  ; to  discuss  everything  that  has 
been  done,  and  to  compare  notes  and  exchange 
descriptions,  of  all  that  has  not,  by  chance, 
been  done  together. 

Such  a mutual  resource  Lady  Dyncourt  and 
Miriam  had  already  been  to  each  other  during 
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all  this  season  ; and  the  companionship  of 
Roderick  and  John  Frere,  in  the  quiet  little 
upstairs  sitting-room,  and  in  many  visits  to 
picture-galleries  and  other  scenes  of  common 
social  resort,  had  greatly  augmented  the  enjoy- 
ments of  this  particular  year  to  Miriam. 

Lady  Dyncourt,  fortunately,  liked  her  sunny- 
faced  young  sailor  brother,  and  she  had  been,  for 
two  or  three  years,  already  acquainted  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere,  with  that  rising  young  artist, 
John  Frere. 

Lady  Dyncourt  was  indeed  extremely  attached 
to  Miriam,  and  for  some  years  had  been  her 
constant  and  very  useful  friend. 

From  their  first  knowledge  of  each  other,  when 
Miriam  had  been  an  eager-hearted,  enthusiastic 
girl,  to  whom  life  had  been  at  once  a puzzle  and 
a keen  delight,  Lady  Dyncourt  had  been  fond 
of  her.  Her  energy  of  temperament,  her  fervour 
of  spirit,  her  soft,  warm,  most  womanly  heart, 
even  her  blundering  in  all  her  enthusiasm  and 
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her  ignorance  of  the  world,  had  in  those  days 
interested  and  amused  Lady  Dyncourt,  and 
made  the  young  groping  life,  one  she  loved  to 
watch  and  follow. 

Now,  she  feared  the  chilling  wind  of  disen- 
chantment for  Miriam ; feared  the  hard,  perhaps 
embittering  influence  of  that  transition  from 
dreamy  youth,  full  of  its  hopes  and  aspirations, 
to  maturity  with  its  soberer  grey  light  of  day. 
And  she  longed  for  her  friend,  to  see  develope 
within,  and  weaving  around  her  earnest  heart — 
interests,  sentiments  and  affections  even  deeper 
and  warmer  in  their  nature,  than  any  that  had 
as  yet  quickened  the  pulses  of  Miriam’s  life. 

Instinctively  she  turned  to  Harcourt  Lynton, 
even  while  ignorant  of  the  former  episode  in 
their  respective  histories,  coloured  by  mutual 
memories  of  each  other. 

And  now  he  and  Zare  La-Gonidet  seemed  to 
complete  their  little  group  for  that  season,  and  to 
make  the  circle  perfect  which  formed  itself,  by  the 
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force  of  spontaneous  attraction,  again  and  again 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  in  Miriam’s  room. 

As  four  o’clock  drew  near,  Harcourt  involun- 
tarily danced  at  his  watch,  as  he  conned  his 
paper  in  his  quiet  corner  at  the  “ Travellers  ; ” 

and  then  he  would  take  his  hat,  and  proceed  to 

> 

saunter,  or  to  drive,  westward. 

And  John,  too,  would  lay  down  his  pen  or 
paint-brush  about  this  hour,  and  feel  that  the 
moment  of  recreation  had  arrived  for  him ; and 
he  invariably  found  himself,  half-an-hour  later, 
calling  at  Zare  La-Gonidet’s  door,  and  enquir- 
ing, with  fair  certainty  of  her  answer,  whether 
by  chance  she  was  going  to  take  tea  with  his 
cousin  Miriam  that  afternoon. 

And  Roderick,  would  come  tearing  up  from 
Gravesend  with  the  last  marine  intelligence,  and 
would  burst  into  Miriam’s  little  room,  having 
cleared  the  long  staircase  two  steps  at  once,  and 
having  shot  past  the  drawing-room  with  furtive 
and  hasty  speed. 
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Lady  Dyncourt  would  soon  complete  the 
party,  and  the  tea  and  music  and  pleasant 
converse  of  the  first  Wednesday  were  repeated 
continually,  throughout  the  following  weeks. 

Then  they  all  went  to  Mrs.  Leominster’s — 
Lady  Dyncourt  driving  down  Harcourt  and 
Roderick  and  Zare,  for  Miriam  found  that  duty 
demanded  her  proceeding  to  this  festivity  in  her 
mother’s  full-dress  and  most  gorgeous  barouche, 
— with  only  John  Erere  from  their  usual  coterie 
to  console  her  for  the  absence  of  everyone  else 
in  the  other  carriage. 

'■On  that  famous  afternoon,  Mrs.  Leominster’s 
garden  was  a gay  scene.  It  was  late  in  July 
now ; and  all  the  pleasure  of  being  in  London 
consisted  in  driving  out  of  it, — in  escaping  from 
the  weariness  of  the  hot  dusty  streets  to  the 
green  and  fragrant  country.  Thus,  an  invita- 
tion to  a garden  party  was  a thing  appreciated ! 

Mrs.  Leominster’s  assemblage  included  nearly 
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all  her  large  circle  of  London  friends.  The  soft 
sloping  lawn  was  bright  with  dresses  of  every 
hue ; and  the  echoes  of  the  quiet  shades  of  the 
leafy  avenues  were  woke  up  with  ringing 
laughter,  and  with  many  mingling  voices,  that, 
with  the  murmurs  of  a waterfall,  seemed  to  flow 
smoothly  on.  The  green  sward  outside  the 
drawing-room  windows  was  spotted  with  um- 
brella tents,  beneath  which  groups  and  pairs  and 
trios  sat  pleasantly,  imbibing  the  cool  fragrant  air, 
talking  in  noisy  raillery,  or  murmured  tite-a-tete. 
Consuming  innumerable  strawberry  ices  ; sipping 
cups  of  cltocolat  glace,  or  persisting  in  cooling 
themselves,  by  the  law  of  contradiction  or  of  similia 
similibus  curantur,  by  drinking  hot  steaming  tea. 

From  behind  the  rhododendron  bushes,  where 
they  stood  screened  away  into  mystery,  came 
the  music  of  a stringed  band  playing  valses 
by  Strauss  and  Waldteufel  for  the  inspiration 
of  the  company,  and  for  the  revival  at  this  fit- 
ting moment,  and  in  this  appropriate  scene,  of 
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all  the  softening  associations  of  valses  danced 
throughout  the  season  just  past. 

The  results,  under  the  round  umbrellas,  or 
beneath  the  soft  green  shades  of  the  delicious 
flowering  limes,  need  scarcely  be  chronicled  here, 
as  they  were  all  announced  as  “ arranged,  and 
to  take  place  immediately,”  in  those  august 
columns  of  the  newspapers,  which  acquire  so 
keen  an  interest  as  the  season  dies. 

Our  party  arrived  late,  for  Zare  had  had  an- 
other engagement,  and  Lady  Dyncourt  had  had 
to  drive  round  to  fetch  her  at  Somerly  House, 
where  there  had  been  a Charity  Concert,  at 
which  she  had  sung.  And  Mrs.  Debugines 
never  went  anywhere  early,  having  learnt  that  it 
was  mauvais  ton  in  London  so  to  do,  and  Miriam 
had  had  to  wait  for  her — she  and  John  saun- 
tering up  and  down  the  little  garden  at  Palace 
Gate  together,  for  half  an  hour  before  she  would 
•consent  to  start. 

But.  they  all  met  in  due  course,  arriving  at 
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the  end  of  the  long,  pleasant  drive  at  the  same 
moment,  and  all  trooping  up  the  grass  towards 
the  house  together,  Lady  Dyncourt  and  Har- 
court  Lynton  walking  by  Mrs.  Debugines. 

It  was  such  a gay,  pretty  scene.  The  tennis 
court  was  alive  with  active  players.  The  game 
had  just  come  in.  Dear  old,  forgotten  “Aunt 
Sally ’’—once  so  popular  among  players  dis- 
tinguished for  many  other  things,  at  the  old 
pleasant  gatherings  at  Little  Holland  House — 
languished  forgotten  in  a corner  at  one  end  of  a 
long  avenue  of  trees.  And  the  mallets,  too, 
were  undisturbed  in  their  box ; the  old  familiar 
cheery  tapping  of  the  croquet  ball  being  heard  no 
longer,  and  shouts  of  “ Three  all,”  “ One  love,” 
“Out  of  court,”  “Game,”  ringing  noisily  instead, 
from  side  to  side  of  the  tennis  nets,  and  echoing 
over  the  garden  across  the  sweet  lime  trees. 

There  were  Zare’s  songs  almost  immediately, 
however,  and  tennis,  and  tea  under  umbrella 
tents  were  alike  deserted,  as  all  crowded  in  by 
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the  windows  to  the  large  drawing-room,  or 
stood  grouped  close  outside  (when  space  within 
was  no  more),  all  listening  silent  and  delighted 
while  these  rich,  lovely  notes  came  floating  out 
to  them  into  the  still,  summer  air. 

Zare  sang  that  day  with  great  success  and 
eclat. 

Encore! ” “encore!”  came  echoing  from  every 
side,  and  Mrs.  Leominster  bowed  benignly  and 
smiled  with  complacent  and  self-congratulatory 
delight,  as  she  fully  realised  that  she  had  made 
“ a good  hit  ” in  snapping  up  “ this  new  girl  ” 
at  Mrs.  Debugines’  that  Tuesday,  before  she 
became  common  or  generally  talked  about,  and 
to  be  heard  everywhere,  which,  undoubtedly,  by 
next  season  she  would  be. 

“ Charming,  is  it  not  ? ” said  Lady  Dyncourt, 
who  occupied  a place  of  honour  on  a broad 
ottoman  by  Mrs.  Leominster’s  side.  “ Such  a 
lovely  girl  too  ; it  doubles  the  pleasure,  does  it 
not,  of  hearing  her  sing  ? ” 
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“Yes.  Where  does  she  come  from ? ” asked 
everybody,  when  after  one  more  song  from  Zare 
there  was  a universal  buzz.  “ From  Paris  ? ” 
Some  one  answered,  “ Ah,  a pupil  of  Penutzi ! 
— What,  just  come  out?  Not  going  on  the 
stage  ? What ! a concert  singer  ? Charming  ! 
Delightful  timbre  of  voice.” 

So  ran  on  the  murmuring  voices.  Then 
Dessidoff  came  up  to  the  piano  to  play,  and 
Madame  Nobletz,  the  lady  of  the  stentorian 
chest-notes,  sang,  and — people  got  gradually 
tired  of  it,  and  wandered  back  with  hushed  foot- 
steps towards  the  tennis  court,  or  crept  away  in 
twos  and  threes  to  the  tea  and  to  the  scented 
lime  walk  beyond  the  garden  gate. 

Zare  slipped  back  from  the  group  close  round 
the  piano,  as  she  always  did  when  her  part  was 
over.  Slipped  back  a little  shyly,  to  escape  that 
stare  of  curious  observation,  and  to  find  a seat. 
In  a moment  there  was  Roderick  by  her  side. 

“ Are  you  tired  of  it  ? Is  it  not  hot  and  stuffy 
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in  here  ? Will  you  not  come  out  ? ” He  spoke 
in  a low  murmur,  for  Scherz  was  rolling  out  at 
that  moment  a tremendous  basso  song. 

There  was  a window  wide  open  close  by  their 
side.  It  was  hot  within,  and  beyond  the  window 
the  green,  sloping  lawns,  the  drooping  lime  trees, 
with  all  their  soft,  vernal  shade,  looked  cool  and 
tempting,  for  the  sun  was  sinking  lower  in  the 
heavens  now,  and  longer  and  deeper  shadows 
were  creeping  over  the  flowers  and  grass. 

“ I should  like  to  go,”  whispered  Zare,  gazing 
wistfully  out  far  beyond  him  as  he  stood  with 
his  back  towards  the  window,  and  his  flushed, 
eager  face  bending  towards  her.  “ I should 
like  to  go,  but  may  I ? Will  not  Mrs.  Leo- 
minster think  I should  stay  here  ? Perhaps  I 
must  sing  again.” 

Roderick  turned — quick,  direct,  and  imperious 
in  his  line  of  action,  as  he  always  was  when  once 
certain  of  his  intent  and  end.  He  turned  to 
where  Mrs.  Leominster  sat  with  Lady  Dyncourt, 
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beside  the  piano.  He  bent  courteously,  and  he 
whispered  low. 

Lady  Dyncourt  looked  up  sharply,  met  his 
glance  across  Mrs.  Leominster’s,  and  heard  his 
words  ; and  a curious  look  came  into  her  eyes  • 
an  uncertain,  and  rather  anxious  expression,  as 
she  listened,  and  as  she  glanced  round  at  Zare. 

The  girl  looked  cool  and  unconscious  as  usual. 
The  still,  deep  composure  of  her  shadowy  face,  a 
striking  contrast  to  Roderick’s  eagerness  and 
warmth. 

The  great,  dark  eyes  were  turned  away  from 
the  crowded  room,  and  were  wandering  over  the 
garden,  and  only  in  them — down  beyond  their 
dreamy,  distant  look — was  a latent  fire,  a smoul- 
dering energy  of  strong  feeling  and  deep  passion, 
which  as  yet  lived  only  in  these  dark  wells  of 
light  and  in  the  lofty  pathos  and  the  thrilling 
tenderness  of  her  songs  ! 

There  was  little  of  it  all,  as  Lady  Dyncourt’s 
keen  eyes  was  quick  to  note,  in  the  frank 
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smile  and  the  ready  laugh;  the  sunny  glance 
and  the  eager  abrupt  words,  with  which  she 
always  responded  genially  to  Roderick. 

“ Miss  La-Gonidet  is  tired,”  he  was  whispering 
earnestly  to  Mrs.  Leominster,  with  much  fervour 
and  strong  feeling  in  his  blue,  bright  eyes,  and 
in  the  flush  that  came  suddenly  over  his  brown 
cheek.  “ She  is  feeling  the  heat  very  much ; 
may  I take  her  out,  Mrs.  Leominster,  into  the 
garden,  to  the  quiet  and  to  the  cool  air  P ” 

“ Certainly — certainly,  pray  do,”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Leominster,  delighted  with  the  courteous 
offer  of  attention  to  her  young  artiste , from  this 
exemplary  young  man. 

“ Pray  do, — how  kind  of  you ; and  please  offer 
her  something,  a cup  of  tea,  or  some  champagne- 
cup,  or  an  ice ; then  perhaps  she  will  come  in 
again,  and  later  on  give  us  another  song.” 

“ You  have  such  a noble  supply,  Mrs.  Leo- 
minster,” exclaimed  Lady  Dyncourt,  as  Roderick, 
with  a smile  in  answer  to  her  significant  glance. 
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turned  hastily  away.  “ Why,  we  shall  take 
some  time  to  get  through  the  programme, 
without  thinking  of  Miss  La-Gonidet  again.” 

“ Perhaps  just  as  well,”  she  added  sotto  voce 
to  herself,  as  she  saw  Zare  listen  with  pleased 
assent  to  Roderick’s  assurances  for  a moment, 
and  then  pass  with  him  through  the  window 
on  to  the  green  lawn  beyond. 

“ Oh ! ” Mrs.  Leominster  was  answering,  while 
Lady  Dyncourt’s  attention  was  absorbed  by  the 
two  disappearing  forms, — “ Oh,  I always  think 
it  as  well  to  have  plenty  while  you  are  about  it 
you  know,  and  then  nobody  can  complain.” 


VOL.  I 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


BY  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

“ Mr.  Ray — I do  not  really  know  how  such 
an  idea  could  have  come  to  you  so  quickly.  I 
cannot  understand  how  it  could  ever  have 
entered,  in  so  short  a time  into  your  head.” 

“ It  entered  ages  ago,”  said  Roderick,  “ or 
so,  at  least,  it  seems  to  me.” 

“ But  really  and  truly,  I only  met  you  such  a 
very  few  weeks  ago.” 

He  had  brought  her  along  the  lime  avenues, 
and  down  the  sloping  lawns,  to  a little  green 
corner — where  a break  in  the  hedge  and  the 
thick  shrubberies  and  the  clustering  trees,  let  in 
the  distant  landscape, — to  a nook  where  Mrs. 
Leominster  had  her  own  flower-garden.  Here 
was  a round  mosaic  of  bright-coloured  flowers, 
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with  a fountain  throwing  up  its  cool  silver  spray 
in  their  midst ; — with  carnations  and  sweet  ver- 
benas, and  rich  late  clusters  of  crimson  and 
creamy  roses  shedding  their  delicious  scent  into 
the  warm  summer  air.  A group  of  snowy 
Madonna  lilies  towered  in  full  bloom  amidst 
the  soft  green  foliage  of  long  branching  fern- 
leaves  about  the  fountain’s  base ; and  wild 
convolvuli,  too,  twined  caressingly  around  it, 
and  dropped  their  deep  blue  flower-cups  in  rich 
contrast  among  the  lilies.  A sloping  bank  led 
down  to  this  flowery  corner,  and  on  this  Zare 
had  sat  down  with  a sigh  of  repose  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  with  an  exclamation  of  admiration 
and  delight.  It  was  a delicious  bit  of  floral 
and  rural  effect,  the  bright  flowers  and  silvery 
fountains  in  the  foreground,  with  a vista  of 
green  pasturage  and  ripening  corn-fields  in  the 
view  beyond.  It  was  English,  and  soft,  and 
fair,  and  reposeful.  She  had  instinctively  sunk 
down  on  the  green  tempting  sward. 
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Roderick  had  flung  himself  beside  her  with 
eager  and  much  delighted  assent. 

“ This  is  perfect,”  he  exclaimed.  “ Let  U3 
stop  here  all  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.” 

And  Zare  at  his  words  had  roused  herself. 

“ But  may  we  ? ” she  said.  “ 1 am  here  to  be 
useful,  Mr.  Ray,  you  know,  not  to  enjoy  the 
summer  laziness  and  the  flowers.  May  I stay  P ” 
“ Yes,  of  course  you  may — Mrs.  Leominster 
said  so ; she  does  not  want  you,  I know ; not  for 
ever  so  long,  at  all  events.” 

And  then  Zare  had  assented  with  a low 
murmuring  laugh  of  pleasure  in  her  sense  of 
soothing  repose  ; and  she  had  put  up  her  parasol 
close  over  her  little  bonnet,  and  her  fluff  of  dark 
clustering  hair ; and  had  leant  her  cheek  against 
the  ivory  handle,  and  dropped  her  heavy  eyelids, 
and  half  covered  her  dark  dreamy  eyes.  And  in 
cne  moment,  she  would  have  wandered  quite 
aw7ay  into  sweet  dreamland,  upon  the  wings  of 
the  soft  summer  breeze,  and  with  the  scent  of  the 
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summer  flowers,  but  Roderick’s  eager  voice 
quickly  aroused  her. 

He  was  wandering  into  no  dreamland — for 
the  centre  of  his  sweetest  dreams  was  in  reality 
for  the  moment  here  ! 

Quick  words  came,  uttered  rapidly  with  a 
fervour  and  earnestness — that  broke  down  all 
the  boundaries  of  self  control.  And,  in  one 
moment — on  the  green  sward  there  among  the 
flowers,  with  all  the  scents  and  sweet  murmuring 
sounds  of  golden  summer  around  them  as  he 
spoke — he  had  laid  his  life  and  his  eager  heart’s 
love,  down  for  ever  and  for  ever  at  her  restless 
and  wandering  feet ! 

He  was  not  a man  to  lose  time,  was  Roderick. 
He  had  recognised  his  own  dawning  feelings  in 
one  evening,  and  with  him — either  for  love  or 
antipathy — the  development  of  his  sentiments 
was  as  rapid  as  the  sentiment  in  itself  was 
strong. 

“ I love  you,”  he  said,  and  that  seemed  to 
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embody  all,  that  was  burning  so  irrepressibly 
and  so  fervently  within  him ; and  that  seemed  so 
natural,  and  was  so  sweet  to  say. 

“ I love  you,  Zare,  beautiful  dark-eyed  Zare ! 
rouse  up,  and  look  at  me.  Do  not  wander 
away  and  afar  from  me,  into  your  song-world 
to  your  mystical  and  unfathomable  dreams.  See 
— I love  you  ! I have  been  over  the  length  and 
breadth  nearly  of  the  whole,  wide  world.  I 
have  seen  many  lands,  and  many  a sweet, 
southern  woman  in  distant,  sunny  countries  such 
as  yours.  But  I have  never  met  anyone  like 
you,  Zare ; no  one  until  now  has  ever  entirely 
captured  my  roving  heart.  But  you  have  got 
it.  It  is  yours  for  ever.  Apart  from  you,  now 
and  henceforth,  Zare — life  has  no  charms  for 
me ! ” 

This,  and  much  more  like  this,  was  pour- 
ing from  his  eager  lips  in  quick,  passionate 
accents  before  she  well  understood,  or  could 
think  of  arresting  his  words.  Then — 
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“Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Ray,  what  do  you  mean?” 
she  exclaimed. 

“ I mean  just,  that,  I love  you  ! That  I want 
you,  Zare,  all  for  myself, — to  come  away  with 
me,  as  you  have  done  just  now,  away  from  all 
the  racket  and  row  of  this  horrid  London,  and 
to  find  with  me  some  Paradise  of  quiet  and 
bliss  for  our  own.  Will  you  marry  me,  Zare  ? 
I am  a heedless  fellow — just  a British  sailor, 
you  know,  from  head  to  foot.  But  look ! I 
have  a broad  shoulder,  dear,  and  I have  a firm 
strong  hand.  See — put  your  little,  dainty  one 
within  it.  Take  it  as  your  strength — your  oivn, 
and,  you  will  never  want  a rock  to  rest  on,  or  a 
strong  guard  to  be  round  about  you  while  I am 
here  with  my  arm  ready,  to  encircle  you  from 
every  evil  or  hurt.  Will  you  have  me,  Zare  ? 
You  are  not  fit  for  this  life  you  have  chosen; 
you  cannot  bear  that  gaping,  staring  crowd.  You 
are  not  strong  enough  to  be  always  alone  in 
the  stormy  voyage  of  this  life  of  ours,  where,  at 
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best,  we  are  never  free  from  a chopping  sea. 
So,  Zare,  dear,  sweet  one, — my  beautiful,  dark- 
eyed Zare, — will  you  give  it  all  up  for  me,  and 
come  away  with  me — where  you  will?  Will 
you  be  my  very  own, — my  love, — my  wife  ? ” 

Then  she  had  understood,  and  answered  him, 
with  glistening,  tear-laden  eyes,  and  trembling 
wistful  accents — 

“ How  could  you  have  thought  of  such  a thing 
so  soon  ? ” 

“ I thought  it  directly,”  said  Roderick ; “ that 
night  at  my  mother’s  party  when  I heard  you 
sing.  That  minute  when  you  stopped,- — do  you 
remember  ? That  was  exactly  what  finished 
me  off — the  way  you  dropped  your  eyes  some- 
how, and  put  your  hands  together,  and  stood  so 
quiet  and  still.  Do  you  know,  I scarcely  recollected 
that  you  had  been  singing,  after  a second  or  two ; 
I only  realized  and  felt — not  the  singing — but 
you.  I have  never  changed,  not  for  one  instant 
since  then,  Zare.  Do  you  remember,  we  sat 
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out  on  the  balcony  after  supper  among  the 
flowers  ? ” 

“ Remember  ? It  was  only  a few  weeks  ago  !” 
she  said,  in  a low,  and  almost  amazed  voice  again. 

“ It  seems  years  to  me,”  he  continued  : “ it 
seems  all  my  life.  I do  not  remember  anything 
I felt  before  then — I do  not  know  what  I was. 
I had  no  self,  no  identity,  it  seems  to  me,  before 
that  Tuesday  night.  Zare,  it  is  not  too  quick, 
is  it?  Answer  me, — speak  to  me, — you  love 
me,  dear?” 

His  voice  was  gentle,  and  thrilling  with  the 
sweet  pathosof  his  strong  feeling.  And  he  was 
courteous  too, — almost  deferential, — in  the  soft 
patient  manner  in  which,  controlling  forcibly  his 
passionate  eagerness,  he  bent  towards  her  as  he 
sat  by  her  side  on  the  grass.  And  he  raised  his 
sunburnt  face,  and  held  out  to  her  firmly  his 
open  hand,  waiting  for  her  to  speak  to  him,  and 
wistfully  eager  for  her  reply — as  he  watched 
the  gathering  tears  upon  the  drooping  eyelids. 
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and  the  trembling  of  her  lip — -with  a light  of 
infinite  and  protective  tenderness  in  his  own 
bright  eyes. 

“ Sweet  one,”  he  con  tinned,  passionately, 
once  more,  as  she  hesitated,  and  as  her  gaze 
wandered  restlessly  away.  “ Love  me — love  me 
— only  love  me,  Zare  ! ” 

He  laid  his  hand  on  hers  then,  and  closed  it 
softly ; and  she  allowed  him,  not  resisting  his 
gentle  eager  clasp. 

“ Zare.” 

“ What  can  I say  ? ” she  murmured,  tremu- 
lously. “ You  are  so  good — so  dear — so  kind  ! ” 

“ Am  I dear  ? ” he  urged,  still  doubtfully,  still 
wistfully,  bending  a shade  nearer  to  her,  and 
gazing  pleadingly  under  the  heavy  eyelids  into 
her  dark,  unsearchable  eyes. 

“ ‘ Dear l Zare  ? ” 

It  was  a question. 

“Not  in  that  way,”  she  answered  him,  shak- 
ing her  head,  and  sighing  then,  a passionate 
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restless  sigli.  “ Only  so  dear — because — you  are 
so  kind  to  me,  Mr.  Ray,  and  I am  so  tired  and 
lonely ; and  oh ! life  has  been  already  such  a 
long,  desolate  thing  for  me.” 

Roderick  was  close  beside  her  then. 

“ Never  again,”  he  whispered,  “ never  again, 
lonely,  or  desolate,  or  tired,  because  always, 
always,  dearest — I will  be  your  help  and 
your  rest.” 

“ I think  you  would,”  she  murmured,  sadly. 
“ Oh,  Mr.  Ray,  why  is  life  all  like  this  ? Why 
is  it  tangled  and  difficult,  and  nothing  fitting  or 
going  straight  together  ? Why — do  you  feel 
like  this  ? Why  do  you  ? why  do  you  ? and  I 
— I feel  only  that  ‘ toeh  ’ of  life  still  echoing 
sadly  within  me,  so  that  I cannot  answer  you  at 
all.  The  sigh  and  longing  and  desire  of  life 
that  nothing  satisfies ; and  that,  but  for  music 
• — for  the  speech,  the  soul’s  language,  the  breath 
of  music — would  be  a dumb  agony  such  as  I 
could  not  bear.  Why  is  it  ? ” 
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“ What  do  you  mean  P ” he  said  in  a sad 

tone,  and  with  that  wistful,  eager  gaze  still 

upon  her  face.  “ What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“How  can  I tell  you ?”  she  said.  “No  one 

has  ever  told  me  what  life  means.  So  how  can 

I know?  I can  only  sing  it — the  unutterable 

desire.  It  is  not  what  you  wish.  I cannot 

tame  and  bind  it  down  to  what  vou  seek  from 

«/ 

me.  Oh,  Mr.  Ray,  love  someone  else,  some- 
one who  would  be  better  for  you — not  me,  not 
me ! Do  not  tempt  me.  Ah,  by  your  strong, 
sweet  kindness, — how  sweet,  how  alluring,  you 
cannot  for  a moment  conceive.  Ah ! it  is  a 
woman’s  safest  and  best  portion  that  you  offer 
me, — protection,  tenderness,  a home  ! Oh,  Mr. 
Ray,  do  not  tempt  me : go  away  from  me  to 
your  own  bright,  unshadowed  life.  As  well 
seek  to  bind  the  wild  gazelle  to  your  threshold, 
or  to  tame  the  vagrant  hawk  and  clip  his  rest- 
less wings,  as  to  draw  my  gipsy  life  into  a safe 
sweet  haven  of  home  love,  or  to  make  this  storm- 
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tossed  heart  still,  through  the  satisfaction  of 
such  calm  quiet  joy.  Never ! Do  not  think 
of  me  : do  not  tempt  me  to  bring  all  my  restive 
waywardness  to  torment  and  burden  you.” 

“ But  I will,  I will,”  he  urged,  and  once 
more  tender  and  eager  persuasion  came  in 
passionate  utterances  from  his  lips.  Again  he 
pleaded,  and  again  and  again  he  drew  for  her 
fair  pictures  of  bright  womanly  happiness  and 
sweet  home  love,  and — “ Zare,  Zare,  do  not  drive 
me  from  you.  Let  me,  let  me  love  you.  Let 
me  wait  for  you.  Let  me  watch  and  follow 
you,  and  care  for  you,  until  I teach  you  by  my 
faithfulness  to  care  for  me.  Give  me  one  word, 
one  little  word  of  kindness,  for  my  heart  to  live 
on,  and  to  support  my  hopes.  Give  me  hope,  or 
at  least — Zare — save  me,  save  me  from  despair.” 
And  then  it  was, — because  his  voice  was  so 
eager,  and  so  pleading, — his  love  so  strong  and 
kind,  and  true, — because  she  was  so  lonely  and 
uncared  for,  in  that  hard  struggling  life  of 
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hers,  and  the  pictures  lie  drew  of  that  constant 
home  love  and  deep  affection  were  so  alluring 
and  so  sweet  ; and,  perhaps,  because  soft 
summer  songs  were  murmuring  dreamily  in  the 
evening  air,  and  the  scent  of  the  flowers,  and 
the  ripple  of  the  fountain,  and  the  sigh  of  the 
rustling  leaves  came  up  to  her  with  a subtle, 
soothing  influence  where  she  sat ; and  because 
all  seemed  to  mingle  with  his  passionate  voice, 
and  to  whisper  of  love,  of  peace,  of  rest,  and 
sweet  contentment  too,  that — she  listened,  and 
let  him  speak. 

Yes,  and  yielded  at  last,  to  that  deep  desire 
for  repose  and  home  love,  born  of  her  struggles 
and  her  solitude, — allowed  him  to  encircle  her 
slight  form  with  his  strong,  protective  arm, — 
let  her  head  rest  in  quiet  satisfaction  upon 
his  broad  shoulder,  and  et  herself  drift  away, 
on  the  strong,  swift  current  of  his  tender  and 
eager  love. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


ANOTHER  VIEW. 


“ Well,  Miriam,  I hope  you  are  satisfied  ! 
This  is  a nice  upshot  of  all  your  vagaries  and 
nonsense.” 

“ I have  yet  to  see  what  cause  I have  for  dis- 
satisfaction,” said  Miriam. 

“ And  I have  yet  to  see  you  approach  any  one 
important  crisis  of  life  with  anything  like  com- 
mon sense,  or  rational  judgment.” 

The  speaker  was  Mrs.  Debugines,  and  the 
scene  was  her  own  especial  boudoir  where  in 
elegant  role  de  chambre  and  surrounded  with 
every  conceivable  attribute  of  dignity,  luxury, 
and  magnificence,  she  spent  the  morning, 
habitually  occupied  with  her  correspondence,  and 
with  the  general  affairs  of  her  busy  social  life. 
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To  this  sanctum  had  been  summoned  Miriam 
the  morning  following  the  Roehampton  tennis 
party. 

Roderick  had  not  succeeded  in  maintaining 
that  reserve  which  prudence  might  have  dic- 
tated on  his  return  home.  He  had  been  noisy 
and  ^.hilarious;  bubbling  over  with  happy  spirits 
like  a . holiday  schoolboy,  and  speedily  confi- 
dential on  the  subject  of  his  blissful'  future  to 
everybody  who,  was  within  reach  to  listen  to 
him,  until  the  wave  of  communication  reached 
his  mother’s  morning-room.  * 

She  had  been  too  fully  engaged  the  night 
before  to  gather  anything  of  the  ne\vs,  for  she 
had  just  time  to  attire  hurriedly  for  a dinner- 
party and  three  drums,  immediately  on  her  return 
from  Roehampton.  Roderick  had  been  left  to 
the  .tranquil  enjoyment  of  Miriam’s  apartment, 
where,  oyer,  a long  meerschaum  pipe  by  her  open 
window,  he  had  poured  out,  in  most  happy  con- 
fidence, the  whole  history  of  his  rapid  love — sure 
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of  an  eager  sympathy,  and  of  a readily  awakened 
enthusiasm  for  him,  for  Zare,  and  for  their 
vaguely  delightful  prospects,  an  enthusiastic 
sympathy  that  was  soothing  and  exhilarating,  if 
not  particularly  wise. 

Miriam  had  been  very  happy  with  her  sailor 
boy  all  through  that  foolish  evening ; happy  in 
being  his  chosen  confidant,  happy  in  seeing  his 
bright,  unutterable  bliss,  happy  in  looking  for- 
ward to  his  future,  while  no  practical  considera- 
tion rose  to  cool  their  enthusiam,  or  to  damp  the 
prospective  glow. 

There  was  something  singularly  cooling,  how- 
ever, to  anything  like  enthusiasm  or  romantic 
ardour  in  her  mother’s  voice. 

“ I hope  you  are  satisfied.  This  is  a nice 
mess  to  be  sure  ! ” 

“Why  should  it  annoy  you  so  much,  mother?” 

“ Why  should  it  annoy  me,  that  your  brother 
— as  the  upshot  of  this  season  through  which  I 
have  taken  so  much  trouble  for  him,  raked  him 
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up  innumerable  invitations,  high  and  low,  culti- 
vated every  heiress  or  eligible  debutante , I could 
hear  of  anywhere  for  him — should  end  it  all 
now  by  getting  into  a tiresome  entanglement 
with  a black-eyed  singing-girl.  The  thing  will 
give  no  end  of  trouble,  and,  at  all  events, 
thoroughly  waste  his  time,  and  it  is  all  your 
doing.  You  thwart  me,  Miriam,  and  oppose  me 
in  everything  for  yourself, — and  now  you  have 
resolved  the  ruin  of  your  brother.” 

“ How  can  you  say  such  a thing,  mother  ? 
Why  should  it  ruin  him?  And  besides,  it  is 
not  my  doing.  He  met  her  first  in  your  own 
drawing-room,  and  he  brought  her  to  me,  and 
introduced  her  to  me — I did  not  make  him 
acquainted  with  her.” 

“ Then  it  is  John  Frere’s  doing,”  said  Mrs. 
Debugines,  impatiently.  “ He  brought  the  girl  to 
my  house.  How  tiresome  you  all  are,  to  be  sure, 
with  your  follies  and  fantastics.  Every  one  of  you 
combining  to  upset  every  sensible  plan  I make.” 
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“ I am  very  sorry,  mother,”  said  Miriam, 
gently.  “ I wish,  indeed,  that  our  plans  and 
thoughts  of  life  were  more  at  one.” 

“ How  can  they  be  ? ” exclaimed  Mrs.  De- 
bugines.  “ There  is  not  an  ounce  of  common 
sense  in  yours.” 

“I  daresay  not,”  said  Miriam,  with  a little 
sigh.  “ But,  oh  mother,  at  all  events  there  is  a 
desire  and  a searching  for  something ; — at  least 
above  all  this,”  she  added,  hesitatingly,  glancing 
down  upon  the  mass  of  notes,  and  cards,  and 
tickets,  with  which  her  mother’s  table  at  this 
early  hour  was\  already  littered,  and  which 
promised  her  enough  to  do  in  the  way  of  ar- 
ranging and  note-answering  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning. 

“dll  this  ! ” repeated  Mrs  Debugines,  angrily 
waving  her  hands  and  following  the  direction  of 
Miriam’s  eyes  as  she  spoke.  “What  is  ‘all  this’ 
as  you  call  it,  but  what  everybody  else  in  our 
position  in  town  is  doing,  and  what  you  would 
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be  doing  also,  if  you  bad  anything  like  a proper 
view  of  your  duty.” 

“ I cannot  see  it ; I cannot  see  it,”  responded 

Miriam,  earnestly.  “I  cannot  care  about  it  at 

* «/ 

all.  I would  do  anything  for  you,  or  with  you, 
in  life  that  1 could  do,  and.  I think  you  know  it, 
mother ; but  I cannot  care  about  this  struggle 
and  toil,  to  make  position,  or  to  keep  up  position 
— to  make  acquaintances,  or  to  cultivate  acquaint- 
ances (that  do  not  suit  one  in  any  way),  just  for 
the  sake  of  that  vague  intangible  idea  of  ‘getting 
on  ’ which  seems  to  me,  in  this  sense,  to  be 
quite  the  most  worthless  thing  in  life.” 

“ Civil,  certainly,  Miriam,”  said  her  mother, 
a little  bitterly.  “ I should  like  to  know  where 
you  would  all  be  at  this  moment  but  for  me, 
and  the  lucky  accident  that  I took  a more 
common -sense  view  than  you  do  of  ‘ humanity’ 
— as  you  are  so  fond  of  calling  yourself  and 
your  friends.” 

“ I am  sure  you  have  been  very  good  to  me, 
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mother,  and  I am  often  sorry  we  do  not  suit 
you  better — Roderick  and  me.  But  I am  glad 
you  have  Everard  and  Albert  to  think  for,  at 
all  events.” 

“ I have,  I have,”  assented  Mrs.  Debugines, 
solemnly ; “ and  these  dear  boys’  future  shall  not 
be  forgotten  nor  neglected  by  me — not  for  all 
the  nonsense  and  extravagance  of  you  two 
Ray  children.” 

“No,”  said  Miriam;  “I  am  sure  you  are  quite 
right.  It  could  hardly  be  expected,”  she  added, 
quietly,  “that  we  Rays,  mother,  could  in  our 
ideas  or  characters  have  been  in  any  way  suit- 
able precedents  for  the  children  of  Mr.  De- 
bugines. Of  course  we  were  born  in  a different 
position,  and  it  is  not  odd  perhaps  that  we 
prefer  to  remain  in  it  after  all.” 

“A  very  different  position  indeed,”  said  her 
mother  sarcastically,  taking  up  a packet  of  notes 
as  she  spoke,  and  turning  them  over  between  her 
fingers.  “ When  I think  of  that  dull  old  life  up 
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there,  Miriam,  I am  astonished  at  you,  I declare  ! 
You  might  be  more  grateful.” 

“ Dull !”  said  Miriam  in  a low,  eager  tone  that 
had  a regretful  and  yearning  echo  in  it.  “ Oh, 
mother,  when  I think  of  it — the  old,  dear  home.” 
And  she  looked  away  towards  the  window,  while 
hot,  angry  tears  gathered  beneath  her  eyelids. 
That  it  should  be,  not  only  forgotten,  but  de- 
spised ! The  old,  dear  home  ! 

“Nonsense,  child;  of  course  I did  not  mean 
anything,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Debugines.  “At  least, 
I only  mean  there  is  no  comparison  between 
then  and  now.  Of  course  I do  not  deny  to  you, 
‘a  Ray/  that  your  father  was  a very  different  class 
of  man  from  Mr.  Debugines ; but,  my  dear,  we 
have  a deal  for  which  to  be  obliged  to  my  second 
husband — both  you  and  me.” 

“Yes,”  said  Miriam  very  regretfully,  “Mr. 
Debugines  is  very  kind.” 

“ Good  gracious,  what  do  you  want  better?  ” 
Mrs.  Debugines  exclaimed.  Then,  as  if  tired  and 
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angry  with  the  whole  affair,  and  throwing  her 
notes  down  on  the  table,  she  said,  “ Look  at 
that  parcel  of  invitations,  Miriam  ; to  every  one 
of  these  parties  you  might  be  going,  if  you  were 
only  sensible  and  cared  to  go  ; and  there  are  at 
least  five  coronets  in  that  single  packet,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  numbered  as  many  in  the  whole 
circle  of  our  acquaintance,  when  I married  Mr. 
Debugines.  And  you  need  not  boast  of  your 
friend,  Lady  Dyncourt,  as  being  among  the  best 
of  them,  for  you  must  not  forget  it  was  at  one 
of  my  despised  parties  that  you  first  met  her.” 


mother,  what  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“I  mean,  of  course,  that  Lady  Dyncourt  is 
very  good.  For,  you  in  your  quiet  way,  indeed, 
have  a knowing  trick  of  your  own  of  catching 
‘ good  friends/  when  all  is  said  and  done,  Miriam, 
or  I would  not  stand  the  whole  thing  as  well  as 
I do.  But  it  is  a parcel  of  nonsense,  you  know, 
all  your  goings  on.  What  better  business  than 
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any  one  else,  I should  like  to  know,  do  you 
expect  to  make  of  your  life  ? ” 

A look  of  keen  pain  came  into  Miriam’s  eyes 
as  her  mother  taunted  her,  and  she  clasped  her 
hands  together  with  a passionate  gesture  for  a 
moment. 

“ it  is  nonsense,  you  know,”  went  on  Mrs. 
Debugines,  presently,  following  up  her  advantage 
as  Miriam  paused.  “You  will  make  nothing 
better  of  it ; only  a few  years  hence — when  you 
are  a real  old  maid  instead  of  a pretended  one 
— you  will  come  back  on  my  hands  to  get  you 
married  off ! ” 

“ Mother,  mother,  how  I wish  I could  make 
you  understand  me  a little,”  Miriam  then 
eagerly  said  (with  such  a ring  of  passionate 
earnestness  in  her  voice,  that  her  mother  turned 
away  uneasily  for  an  instant,  and  exclaimed 
impatiently  for  her  own  relief — “ Pshaw  ! ”), 
“ No,  mother,  I am  in  earnest.  Surely  there  is 
something  better  to  be  made  of  it.  Something 
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beyond  a large  visiting-list.  What  can  it  matter 
in  the  long  run,  either  to  you  or  to  rne,  that 
we  have  a ten-times  larger  list  of  acquaintances 
in  this  particular  year  than  we  had  in  the  year 
sixty-five.  I do  not  care  in  the  very  least  about 
it,  mother  ! ” 

“ That  is  because  you  are  moonstruck,  blind 
with  romance  and  rhapsodical  nonsense,”  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Debugines  angrily.  “ And  you 
had  better  not  stay  here  wasting  my  time.  That 
was  not  what  I sent  for  you  to  talk  about ; I had 
no  intention  of  going  off  into  this  endless  old 
argument  again\  with  you.  If  you  think  it  a 
heroic  piece  of  duty  to  stay  upstairs,  when  your 
mother  gives  an  innocent,  musical  party,  well,  I 
can  only  say  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  do  so, 
so  far  as  I am  concerned. 

Miriam  blushed  a little,  and  looked  regretfully 
again  at  her  irate  mother  as  she  said  this. 

“ I am  sorry,”  she  said  in  a low  voice,  “ I do 
think  now  that  I ought  to  have  come  down.” 
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“You  do.  Well,  I feel  honoured,”  replied  her 
mother,  returning  to  her  sarcastic  tone.  “ I 
should  not  wonder,  Miriam,  to  see  you  descend  • 
from  your  clouds,  and  come  round  to  a good 
many  of  my  views  of  life  before  you  are 
done.” 

“ Oh,  mother ! I do  not  know,”  said  the  girl 
sighing  again,  and  with  that  deep  longing  in  her 
voice  which  seemed  to  find  no  utterance  in 
words.  “ Surely,  surely,  although  I seem  to 
have  failed  in  so  much — I shall  find  it  still, 
the  straight,  safe  path,  ‘ the  lost  way  ’ for  which 
we  are  all  seeking  so  wearily.” 

“ Ah ! I am  glad  you  feel  you  have  failed. 
Nothing  like  a knowledge  of  our  short-comings 
to  help  one  towards  change.” 

“ Not  failed  in  that  way,  mother.” 

“ Well,  you  said  it — not  I — you  said  ‘ failed.’ 

I do  not  mean  to  say,  you  cannot  do,  what  you 
please,  pretty  well,  when  you  take  it  in  hand, 
my  dear.  You  won  your  Cambridge  honours 
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easily  enough,  and  you  cannot  complain  of 
having  failed  in  your  own  odd  lines  of  distinc- 
tion. You  used  the  word — not  I.” 

“ I mean  failed  to  find  it — ‘ the  lost  way.’  I 
do  not  think  it  is  to  be  found  in  honours  and 
prizes  and  competition  for  us  women,  mother.” 
“Us  women ! ” exclaimed  her  mother  con- 
temptuously. “ Go  on — you  will  be  calling 
yourself  ‘ humanity  ’ again  immediately,  and  then 
you  will  have  got  quite  beyond  my  depth.” 

“ Oh,  no ; I only  mean — how  I wish  you 
could  understand  me — that  I am  really  as  tired 
of  all  that , as  of  the  society  question.” 

“ I am  delighted  to  hear  it,”  said  Mrs.  De- 
bugines.  “ Not  more  than  I expected,  is  all 
that  I can  say.” 

“And  I am  beginning  to  think  now,”  con- 
tinued Miriam,  wandering  away  into  reflective 
depths  and  scarcely  heeding  this  maternal 
interruption.  “I  am  beginning  to  think — 
all  that  may  prove  after  all,  for  us  women,  not 
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to  be c the  lost  way  ’ — all  these  competitions  and 
great  enterprises  and  undertakings,  I mean.  It 
does  not  bring  me  everything,  at  all  events,  and 
I seem  to  have  tried  them  all.  I think  we  want 
to  be — just  womanly  ; to  be  left  quieter  in  our 
real  place  : and  to  have  something  natural  to  us, 
something  sympathetic  to  us,  found  for  us  to  do. 
That  is  what  I think  about  it,  you  know,  now, 
mother,”  she  added,  looking  round  upon  her 
mother  suddenly,  and  fixing  her  grey,  eager  eyes 
upon  her  face,  and  waiting  enquiringly,  as  if  a 
view  on  so  subtle  and  personal  a subject  might 
really,  with  patience,  be  extracted  from  Mrs. 
Debugines. 

“ I think  what  women  want  is  not  to  fill  their 
heads  with  tantrums,  my  dear,”  was  that  sage 
lady’s  remark. 

“ Then,  I think,”  continued  Miriam,  not 
chilled  even  by  this,  “ that  if  we  were  to  deve- 
lope  our  sympathies  more — instead  of  always  only 
thinking  of  our  intellectual  powers — we  should 
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find  so  many  places  still  where  it  is  needed.  That 
is  what  is  coming  to  me  as  my  idea  of  life,  mother. 
Sympathy — to  be  able  to  understand  people  in 
all  kinds  of  troubles — the  rich  also  as  well  as 
the  poor — and  to  be  ready  and  made  able  to 
give  sympathy,  and  help,  and  tenderness  where 
it  may  be  most  wanted,  just  among  the  people 
who  meet  us,  every  day.” 

“So  you  begin,  by  encouraging  a develop- 
ment of  your  romantic  sympathies  between  your 
harem-scarem  brother  Roderick  and  this  singing- 
girl.  Sympathies  are  practically,  sometimes, 
dangerous  things,  Miss  Miriam-  and  I beg  of 
you  to  open  your  moonstruck  eyes  and  behold 
the  mess  which  you  have  helped  him  to  get 
into.” 

“ But  why,  mother,  why  ? This  is  just  an 
instance  now.  Do  you  not  think,  in  a case  like 
Zare,  the  principle  I have  been  working  out 
might  just  apply — without  any  fuss  or  or- 
ganization or  anything — might  not  one  woman 
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do  a great  deal  for  another  just  in  a case  like 
this?” 

“ Yes,  and  admirably,  by  keeping  her  carefully 
out  of  the  way  of  all  her  masculine  relatives.” 

“But  why,  mother?  Zare  is  charming.  I 
think  I could  love  her  intensely  as  Roderick’s 
wife.  Why,  mother,  she  suits  me  exactly.  I 
think  Roderick  and  I would  be  very  happy  with 
Zare.” 

“ I daresay.  And  so  you  have  been  helping 
the  foolish  boy  to  make  up  his  little  Arcadian 
scheme.” 

“ But,  mother ” 

“ But,  Miriam.  I have  wasted  enough  of  my 
morning  listening  to  your  rhodomontade.  Look 
here.  I have  got  all  this  to  answer  before 
luncheon,  and  I declare  it  is  nearly  twelve 
o’clock.  But  just  listen  one  more  word.  Let 
me  say  what  I began  by  saying,  and  what  I 
sent  for  you  to  hear.  This  must  be  put  an  end 
to  immediately,  and  before  it  gets  about.  I have 
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been  talking  to  Lady  Margaret  Ruxton  about 
Roderick  ; and  3-011  know  her  girl  has  immense 
prospects,  besides  being  connected  as  I should 
like  my  daughter-in-law  to  be.  And  she  admires 
Roderick  (it  has  been  whispered  to  me  from  a 
reliable  quarter)  more  than  any  other  young 
man  with  whom  she  has  danced  this  year.  And 
now — well,  it  is  just  this.  You  two  children 
have  banded  yourselves  together  so  much,  as  it 
were,  that  I feel — I have  got  little  influence 
over  either  of  you,  in  comparison  with  what  you 
have  over  each  other.  So  I sent  for  you  to  say : 
Speak  to  Roderick.  Implore  him  to  shake  off 
this  girl.  Point  out  to  him  how  unfortunate  for 
his  cause  it  would  be,  if  it  got  about  that  he  was 
the  usual  sort  of  a vulgar  fellow  people  describe 
as  ‘ the  sailor  ashore,’ — getting  into  stupid  en- 
tanglements. Just  you  make  him  shake  her  off, 


Miriam.” 

“ Mother,  to  hear  you,  one  would  think  you 
did  not  know  either  Zare  or  me.” 
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“ What  do  I know  of  Zare,  as  you  call  her, 
save  that  she  is  a singing-girl  with  black  eyes 
and  a French  training,  and  without  a penny?” 

“Money  ! money  ! always  money  again,”  said 
Miriam  bitterly.  “ The  golden  key  to  the  locked 
gates  of  the  mystic  spheres,  to — a place  in 
society  ! ” 

“ The  only  key  which  will  open  the  gate  to 
people  situated  like  ourselves,”  said  Mrs.  De- 
bugines  with  an  effort  at  being  comfortable  and 
confidential  in  her  reply. 

“ Dear  me,”  sighed  Miriam.  “ But  it  seemed 
to  me  that  wre  were  very  well  situated  before 
ever  we  thought  of  such  a thing — years  and 
years  ago.” 

“ Pooh  ! that  is  twaddle  again.  Keep  to  the 
practical  point,  get  rid  of  this  singing-girl  from 
your  chosen  and  select  circle,  if  you  please — and 
let  me  hear  no  more  of  Roderick’s  intimacy 
with  her.” 

“ Intimacy,  my  dear  mother.  I have  told 
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you  plainly  Roderick  lias  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife.” 

Mrs.  Debugines  broke  into  an  angry  laugh. 
“ Roderick  may  ask  that  important  question  as 
often  as  he  pleases,”  she  said  ; “ and  neither  you 
nor  I can  prevent  him,  my  dear.  I do  not 
expect  even  your  astute  influence  to  reach  to 
this  point ; but  that  is  of  little  moment  as  long 
as  we  prevent  such  affairs  going  further — until 
he  asks  the  question  of  the  personage  whom  we 
wish  to  say — Yes.” 

“ I do  not  think  he  will  ever  ask  it  of  anyone 
else,”  said  her  daughter  gravel)',  for  Roderick’s 
eager  enthusiasm  and  unutterable  delight  in  her 
little  sitting-room  last  night,  as  he  spoke  of  Zarc 
and  his  love  for  her  with  such  tenderness  and 
such  joy,  came  back  vividly  to  Miriam  in  a 
curiously  glowing  contrast  to  her  mother’s  cold 
words. 

“ Well,  well,”  said  that  lady  in  conclusion, 
“ once  more  I have  done  my  duty  in  trying 
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to  talk  sense  to  you.  And  now,  Miriam,  there 
is  but  one  more  thing  to  be  said  and  but  one  to 
do.  I will  just  remind  you  of  your  and 
Roderick’s  financial  prospects  apart  from  me, 
and  I will  at  once  write  to  Mr.  Wynch,  my 
good  friend  in  the  Admiralty,  and  beg  his 
influence  to  have  Roderick  shipped  off  to  sea ; 
and  so,  with  a little  dexterous  manoeuvring,  my 
dear — which  I make  not  the  slightest  effort  to 
conceal — we  shall  see  if  your  fantastic  rubbish 
about  sympathies  and  such  follies  of  romance  be 
not  after  all  outwitted  by  a little  bit  of  my  very 
uninteresting  common  sense.  So  now,  pray  go 
and  leave  me  to  my  letters.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


A SUMMER  MORNING. 

Mrs.  Debugines’  undisguised  manoeuvring  so 
far  succeeded  as  to  cause  rapid  and  universal 
consternation  in  the  little  camp  of  friends  and 
lovers  in  Miriam’s  sitting-room  upstairs. 

There  had  been  repeated  gatherings  of  a very 
happy  party  there  for  several  days  after  Mrs. 
Leominster’s  fete.  Lady  Dyncourt  had  indeed 
shaken  her  head,  and  raised  her  eyebrows,  and 
whispered  aside  to  Miriam,  “ I hope  all  this  is 
not  very  imprudent,  my  dear.”  But  then  she  had 
gone  down  stairs  to  Mrs.  Debugines  the  first 
afternoon,  had  a long  talk  with  her,  and  learnt 
that  the  whole  thing  was  even  now  in  an  explo- 
sive state ; that  Roderick’s  proposal  had  come 
to  his  mother’s  ears ; that  he  was  determined, 
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ancl  that  she  had  declared  opposition,  and  that 
it  was  war,  without  quarter,  on  both  sides.  And 
then  Lady  Dyncourt  had  been  rather  sorry  for 
the  young  couple.  For  Roderick,  with  all  his 
buoyant  happiness  of  the  moment  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  future — for  the  Rays  were  almost 
■entirely  without  fortune,  and,  apart  from  his  pro- 
fession, he  had  little  to  offer  a wife — and  from  his 
side  had  to  come,  immediately,  the  proposal  of 
delay.  And  for  Zare  she  was  sorry  too — for  the 
lonely,  gifted,  beautiful  girl,  who,  weary  of  her  gift, 
and  its  results  in  her  life  already,  had  accepted 
this  strong  arm,  offering  its  protection  to  her,  and 
had  crept  into  the  circle  of  his  love  and  Miriam’s 
earnest  affection,  as  a bird,  tired  on  the  restless 
wing,  might  drop  to  earth  and  creep  into  a nest 
held  forth  invitingly,  even  though  a strange  and 
a new  nest,  and  perhaps  within  a cage. 

Lady  Dyncourt  was  sorry,  for  she  saw  that 
the  happiness  that  was  existing  now  could  not 
endure.  She  came  again  and  again  to  Palace 
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Gate  to  enquire  how  things  went  with  them,  and 
to  watch  the  chequered  prospects  of  the  young 
lovers.  And  Harcourt  Lynton  came  pleading,  as 
the  24th  drew  near,  and  the  season  seemed 
really  over,  that  “ Whoever  married,  or  would  be 
given  in  marriage,”  as  he  expressed  it,  “ his  pro- 
mised river-day  might  not  be  forgotten  ; ” and 
they  all  agreed,  at  length,  that  this  engagement 
should  be  fulfilled. 

It  would  be  the  last  pleasant  thing  of  this 
London  season  that  they  would  do  together. 

The  night  before  the  24th,  Roderick’s  orders 
camer~~J\Irs.  Debugines  had  been  as  good  as  her 
word,  and  Mr.  Wynch,  that  worthy  friend  at  the 
Admiralty,  being  particularly  appreciative  of  her 
renowned  dinners,  had  obliged  her  with  zeal. 
Roderick  was  ordered  off  by  the  month’s  end 
— appointed  to  join  Her  Majesty’s  Ship  Battle- 
snalce,  just  bound  for  the  East.  It  was  the 
sort  of  official  order  against  which  there  was  no 
appeal ; and  it  was  difficult  to  realize  how  much 
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Mr.  Wynch  and  Mrs.  Debugines  had  had  to  do 
with  it. 

The  whole  happy  party  would  soon  break  up, 
so  the  very  most  was  to  be  made  of  the  24th 
and  Harcourt’s  river  fate. 

It  was  a lovely  July  morning  when  they  col- 
lected at  Paddington,  Lady  Dyncourt,  driving 
up  in  her  carriage,  the  very  first,  and  laughing  at 
them  all  for  their  unpunctuality,  as,  in  successive 
hansoms  they  arrived,  one  by  one,  or  in  pairs, 
all  bundling  out  as  she  stood  on  the  station 
steps  and  called  derisively  to  each  that  “ they 
were  late.” 

John  Prere  had  fetched  Zare,  whose  little 
lodgings  were  not  far  from  his,  and  he  was 
proud  of  his  lovely  charge,  who — as  he  brought 
her  to  Lady  Dyncourt  — looked  indeed  a 
picture  of  bright,  soft,  southern  beauty.  She 
wore  a simple  little  dress,  having  attired  herself 
like  a true  Parisian  in  a dainty  rustic  costume, 
suited  to  their  river  fete.  She  had  tied  a bit  of 
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blue  ribbon  round  her  straw  hat,  and  her  sole 
ornament  was  a bunch  of  creamy  roses  John  had 
presented  to  her  as  they  came  along.  Roderick 
and  Miriam  soon  joined  them,  and  last  of  all 
came  Harcourt,  their  tardy  host. 

“ A nice  sort  of  entertainer,  you  are  ! ” Lady 
Dyn court  called  to  him,  shaking  her  head. 
“ Here  we  all  are  waiting  at  the  entrance,  as  we 
were  directed,  and  I am  quite  certain  that  I 
heard  the  whistle  blow,  and  the  train  go  off  ten 
minutes  ago.” 

“ I fancy  it  is  all  right,”  said  Harcourt  calmly, 
and  shaking  hands  with  Lady  Dyncourt  with  a 
reassuring  smile ; “ I do  not  think  it  was  our 
train.” 

“ Well,  trains  wait  for  no  one — not  even  for 
distinguished  parties  like  ours,  with  an  ex-diplo- 
matist at  our  head.  But  if  you  are  satisfied, 

15  * 

am. 

“ That  is  all  right,”  he  answered ; and  then 
they  turned  together  into  the  huge  station. 
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Certainly  not  a sign  of  a train  ! 

“ Weil  ? ” Lady  Dyncourt  exclaimed. 

“It  is  all  right, ” persisted  Harcourt, 
quietly. 

He  was  walking  by  her  side,  down  the  station, 
a little  in  front  of  the  rest.  John  had  fallen 
into  conversation  with  Miriam ; their  topic, 
the  one  of  constant  interest  for  the  moment — 
the  prospects  of  that  other  pair,  who  came  slowly 
behind.  For  Roderick,  had  already  possessed  him- 
self of  Zare’s  long  dust  cloak,  and  had  appro- 
priated her,  immediately,  as  his  property  indis- 
putably for  the  day. 

No  train  ! But  Harcourt  knew  what  he  was 
about,  and  was  indeed  a host  and  entertainer 
famous  for  foresight  and  perfection  of  manage- 
ment in  his  attache  clays. 

An  instant — and  a dark,  foreign-looking  man 
came  towards  them  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
station ; instantly,  as  he  perceived  them,  removing 
his  hat. 
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“ Hah  ! here  is  mv  man — is  it  all  right  ? ” 
said  Harcourt. 

* 

“ All  right,  sir — clown  a little  way  here,  if  you 
please.” 

“ We  will  follow  you ; ” and  with  a low 
respectfid  bow,  which  included  all  the  party  in 
its  graceful  sweep,  the  servant  turned,  and  led 
them  down  the  huge  station,  towards  the  lower 
end. 

“ I thought  it  best,”  said  Harcourt,  in  expla- 
nation to  Lady  Dyn  court ; “ I thought  it  best 
to  have  a * special.’  Do  you  mind  coming  a 
little  way  down  here  ? It  is  a horrid,  huge, 
draughty  place.  I am  so  sorry.” 

“ I think  we  shall  survive,”  laughed  Lady 
Dyncourt.  “ A special ! So  that  is  why  you 
took  all  the  whistling  and  terrific  noises  so  com- 
posedly,  that  were  alarming  me.  I thought 
when  I heard  the  last  one,  that  we  should  cer- 
tainly not  see  Henley  to-day.” 

Am  I behind  my  time  ? I really  beg  your 
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pardon,”  said  Harcourt.  “I  scarcely  think  so,” 
and  lie  drew  out  his  watch. 

“ No,  not  a bit — not  a bit,  only  we  were 
well,  before  ours.  I have  nothing  to  complain 
of,  save  your  composure  at  that  last  horrid 
shriek  of  the  10.15,  which  so  terrified  me.” 

“I  ought  to  have  told  you,”  said  Harcourt, 
smiling,  “ but  I really  forgot.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 


A WATER  PARTY. 

Mr.  Lynton  proved  the  best  of  entertainers, 
so  they  all  agreed  from  the  first  moment,  when, 
seated  in  the  cool,  roomy  carriage  of  the 
“ special,”  and  skimming  smoothly  along  with- 
out halt  or  stay,  they  soon  found  themselves 
miles  away  from  sultry  London,  and  with  the 
soft,  green  verdure  of  the  country  around  them 
on  every  side. 

A pleasant  change  on  this  hot  July  morning, 
— the  enjoyment  of  being  in  London  was  for 
this  season  at  an  end. 

The  streets  were  baking  and  paved  with  a 
blinding  glare,  and  people  were  deserting  their 
town  houses  rapidly,  giving  the  streets  and 
West  End  squares  a desolate  appearance. 
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The  whole  affair  had  a look  of  being  “done  with” 
for  this  year,  at  least.  So  in  the  case  even  of  a 
garden  party,  a day  in  the  green  country  was 
a thing  to  desire,  and  much  more  the  thorough 
change  and,  exhilaration  of  an  expedition  like 
this. 

The  contrast  of  trees  to  dusty  houses  was  re- 
freshing, and  the  neighbourhood  through  which 
they  swept  was  a fair  and  rich  one  in  all  its 
summer  bloom.  The  white,  winding  roads  that 
stretched  away  on  each  side  the  rails,  among 
the  corn-fields  and  through  the  nestling  villages, 
were  fringed  with  luxuriant,  blooming  lime  trees, 
and  with  hedges  decked  gaily  with  the  con- 
volvulus and  wild  rose.  The  first  tints  of 
harvest  were  creeping  over  the  rich  undulation 
of  the  ripening  wheat,  and  the  morning  dew 
— resting  still  in  deep,  shadowy  corners, — 
sparkled  with  that  frosty,  silvery  sheen 
which  heralds  intense  heat  throughout  the 
day. 
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They  were  a cosy  party,  and  already  pleasant, 
easy  conversation  was  sustained  leisurely  from 
side  to  side.  Harcourt’s  Italian  servant  tra- 
velled in  another  compartment  with  all  the 
carefully-made  preparations  for  their  aquatic 
feast. 

“ What  a perfect  morning  for  such  an  expedi- 
tion,” said  Lady  Dynccurt  to  Harcourt,  when 
they  were  well  off.  “ Mr.  Lynton,  I shall  know 
to  whom  to  apply  in  future  when  I want  to  be 
told  something  really  pleasant  to  do,  and  shown, 
too,  the  way  to  do  it.” 

“ I am  glad  it  is  such  a lovely  morning,  at  all 
events,”  he  said.  “ How  thankful  one  is  to  get 
out  of  town.” 

He  had  seated  himself  between  Miriam  and 
Lady  Dyncourt,  and  he  removed  his  hat  as  he 
spoke,  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  his 
companions  with  satisfaction. 

“ I think  it  is  too  delightful,”  said  Miriam,  in 
reply  to  his  glance.  “ The  only  wonder  is  why 
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one  ever  stays  in  town, — that  is,  if  only  pleasure 
is  the  question.” 

“ Ah,  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  tell  exactly, 
where  pleasure  stops  and  business  or  expediency 
begins,”  said  Lady  Dyncourt.  “ I am  sure  I 
for  one,  am  longing  to  get  out  of  London,  and 
yet,  not  a day  before  the  third  of  August,  can  I 
manage  it  by  any  sort  of  means.” 

“ Miss  La-Gonidet,  do  you  know  where  you 
are  being  taken  to  ? ” said  Harcourt,  suddenly 
interrupting,  with  a bright,  amused  smile  at  the 
young  girl,  the  incessant  ripple  of  Roderick’s 
sotto  voce  remarks  to  her. 

“ No,”  she  said,  writh  amusing  gravity.  “ I 
have  not  the  remotest  idea.” 

“ You  are  very  confiding.” 

Zare  smiled  then  back  at  him  with  a sweet, 
sunny  gleam  in  her  eyes  ; and  then  she  glanced 
round  upon  all  the  others. 

“ I think  I am  with  very  good  friends,”  she 
said,  “ and  that  is  enough  for  me.” 
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“ Well,  we  must  try  and  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  the  unreserved  confidence  you  place 
in  our  direction.  The  weather  is  going  to  help 
us,  at  all  events.” 

“ We  are  all  confiding,”  exclaimed  Lady 
Dyncourt.  “ Why,  Mr.  Lynton,  I hope  you 
are  deeply  impressed  with  your  responsibilities, 
for  I declare,  I do  not  think  any  one  of  us,  more 
than  Miss  La-Gonidet,  have  given  a single  thought 
to  our  destiny,  save  that  it  is  in  good  hands. 
But  you  have  made  an  excellent  beginning,” 
she  added,  laughing,  “ and  I for  one  feel  quite 
comfortable  as  to  the  rest.” 

“ We  /shall  see,”  he  replied.  “ Reserve  all 
comments,  favourable  or  critical,  till  we  get  back 
to  town.  But  come,  Miss  La-Gonidet,  I must 
again  interrupt  you,  we  must  not  let  you  and 
Ray  begin  your  confabulations  too  early  to-day, 
or  I shall  feel  nervous  that  you  will  be  tired  of 
each  other  by  tea  time,  and  so  spoil  the  unquali- 
fied success  of  my  river  fete.  Eh  ? ” 
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“ Nonsense  ! ” exclaimed  Roderick,  lighting 
up  instantly  to  respond  with  his  merry  laugh 
and  glancing,  sunny  eyes.  “ Do  not  you  listen 
to  him,  Zare,  and  do  not  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  what  he  says.  You  are  to  talk  to  me 
and  only  me  all- the  day  long  for  this  one  day, — 
now,  are  you  not  ? ” 

She  answered  his  happy  gaze  into  her  face 
with  a sweet,  kindly  glance  from  her  dark 
eyes. 

“ Oh,  but  you  know,  too,  Mr.  Lynton  is  our 
host,  ‘ Roderique/  we  must  all  attend  carefully 
to-day  to  what  he  says.” 

“ Yes,  and  allow  me  to  pre-occupy  any  one  of 
the  party  I choose  to  elect  for  my  obtrusive 
attentions,”  said  Harcourt,  gravely.  “ Come, 
come,  Roderick,  the  rights  of  the  host  must  be 
allowed  a little  indulgence.” 

“ Well,  there  are  not  so  many  days — ” began 
Roderick,  a little  disconsolately. 

But  Harcourt  broke  into  a light,  kindly  laugh. 
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“ Do  not  be  afraid,  my  dear  boy — you  are  right 
— there  are,  indeed,  not  so  many  summer  days 
in  the  year  round  that  we  can  venture  to  despise 
or  to  cloud  wantonly  any  one  of  them ; especially 
as  I should  like  this  one  to  leave  the  memory  of 
a real  summer  and  sunlit  day  for  us  all.  I will 
not  be  disagreeable  again.  You  need  not  be 
afraid  that  I will  disturb  your  peace  ; ” and  he 
turned  and  smiled  into  Miriam’s  face  as  he 
uttered  the  last  few  words.  Then  he  was  silent 
for  an  instant,  for  the  expression  in  her  eyes,  as 
they  looked  away  from  him  toward  the  other 
two,  wh  he  had  been  just  addressing,  made 


him  pap  , and  changed  his  mood  of  unwonted 
brightness  for  the  moment,  to  his  more  usual 
gravity.  For  Miriam’s  eyes  had  turned  suddenly 
at  his  last  words,  from  their  complacent  watch- 
ing of  the  fair,  swift-passing,  rural  scenes ; and 
her  gaze  had  wandered  instinctively  as  he  spoke 
across  towards  Roderick,  and  now  rested  upon 
his  happy,  sunburnt  face.  And  there  came  slowly 
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into  her  eyes,  as  she  looked  at  her  brother,  an 
expression  of  great  tenderness,  of  wistful,  almost 
sorrowful  love,  as  if  his  infinite  and  unclouded 
happiness  of  spirit,  on  this  sunny  July  morning, 
filled  her  with  some  strange  unfathomable  sad- 
ness, and  caused  her  irresistible  and  quite  in- 
comprehensible pain. 

She  was  so  glad  that  he  should  be  so  happy, 
and  she  loved  Zare  already  with  a warm  ardour 
of  sisterly  affection,  that  required  no  effort 
for  Roderick’s  sake ; it  had  sprung  up,  indeed, 
spontaneously  in  her  enthusiastic  and  sympa- 
thetic nature  just  for  Zare’s  sweet  self.  And 
she  was  entirely  satisfied  from  her  own  uncon- 
ventional and  unworldly  point  of  view  that  Zare 
at  some  blissful  future  day  should  be  Roderick’s 
wife. 

This  dark-haired  southern  girl,  with  her  glorious 
gift  of  song  and  her  limpid  speaking  eyes  ; with 
her  curious  unfathomable  nature,  full  of  shadowy 
and  silent  depths,  with  a manner  and  way  that 
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was  full  of  variety  and  interest ; and  with 
too  a certain  strange  force  of  character,  which, 
Miriam  and  Roderick  confided  mutually  to 
one  another,  they  found  intensely  attractive 
although  impossible  for  them  entirely  to  under- 
stand. 

Miriam  was  satisfied  with  Zare,  and  delighted 
that  her  only  and  very  much  beloved  brother 
should  have  found  his  happiness  so  readily,  and 
should  be  pursuing  it  in  his  own  merry  way 
now.  Yet — had  a feeling  of  sadness  sprung  up 
as  she  heard  their  mingling  voices,  and  that  wistful 
look  had  come  into  her  eyes  as  they  rested  upon 
Roderick  bending  towards  Zare  in  some  mur- 
mured confidence,  and  as  his  ringing  laugh 
echoed  again  and  again. 

“.What  did  it  mean  ? ” mused  Harcourt. 
“ What  did  it  mean  ? ” Miriam  could  not  have 
told  him  had  she  tried. 

Roderick  was  happy,  and  a voyage  to  the 
East,  such  as  he  had  already  accomplished  many 
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a time,  need  be  no  lengthy  interruption  in  his 
happiness  after  all.  And  he  was  of  age  and  had 
his  own  small  patrimony — such  as  it  was — and  he 
had  his  profession  too,  and  they  were  neither  of 
them  ambitious  in  any  way ; so  there  need  be  no 
prolonged  delay  in  their  complete  felicity  on  his 
return  to  England,  even  if  Mrs.  Debugines  still 
refused  consent.  Roderick  was  his  own  master 
and  Zare  said  she  “loved  him,” — said  it  in  voice 
and  glance,  and  tender  appreciative  smile,  as  she 
heard  and  answered  his  murmur  of  eager  words 
now  and  looked  again  and  again  into  his  sunny 
face.  Looked,  as  if  to  meet  the  smile  and  return 
the  gaze  of  the  dancing  eyes  was  very  pleasant 
to  her  indeed.  And  Zare  was  no  pretender,  of  that 
Miriam  felt  deeply  sure.  She  was  fond  of. 
Roderick.  These  limpid  eyes  had  no  deception  in 
their  light, — that  vivid  frequent  smile  was  frank 
as  it  was  beautiful, — that  shadowy,  if  perhaps 
reserved  heart,  was  as  true  as  it  was  deep. 
Zare  was  fond  of  Roderick  — as  who,  in 
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her  place,  indeed,  could  help  being  fond  of 
him  ? 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  spontaneous 
brightness  of  that  eager  nature  of  his,  or  to  chill 
back  the  sweet  genial  expression  of  the  warm 
unselfish  heart.  He  seemed  brimming  over 
with  good  feeling  and  kindliness  for  everybody, 
and  with  sweet  protective  tenderness  for  her. 
Impossible  to  chill  or  resist  him,  impossible  not 
to  be  grateful  and  very  fond  of  him  in  return. 
Impossible  not  to  feel  warmed  and  “ sunned  ” 
upon  and  made  happy  by  his  very  presence  and 
by  the  sense  of  the  radiant  happiness  within 
himself;  it  was  as  impossible  indeed  for  Zare 
La-Gonidet  not  to  expand  into  responsive  glows 
of  warm,  genial  and  unaffected  feeling  in  answer 
to  him,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  a tender 
flower  which  had  drooped  in  chill  shady  places, 
to  refuse  to  radiate  its  soft  essence  and  sweet 
seductive  life,  beneath  the  rays  of  a genial 


summer  sun. 
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And  Zare  in  all  truth  was  very ' fond  of 
Roderick,  and  in  this  new  affection  told  herself 
“ her  heart  had  found  all  it  craved  of  life,”  and 
“ her  only  sorrow,”  so  she  said  and  felt  truly 
day  by  day — was,  that  he  must  leave  her. 
That  that  sweet  home  picture  they  had  drawn 
together  was  to  be  delayed  in  reality,  and  that 
she  was  to  be  left  again,  for  the  time  being,  alone 
in  the  weary  world,  with  the  fresh  pain  of  missing 
his  constant  bright  presence,  of  being  without 
the  strength  of  his  protection,  without  the  sun- 
shine of  his  merry  smiles  and  genial  laughing 
eyes,  and  without  the  safe  shelter  of  his  love. 
Her  one  regret  was  to  lose  him — the  one  cloud 
on  her  horizon  was  his  going  away. 

And  yet,  it  was  not  for  this  passing  trouble 
that  that  sadness  crept  round  Miriam’s  heart, 
and  that  that  wistful  tenderness  as  she  looked  at 
Roderick  came  into  Miriam’s  eyes.  It  was  from 
some  other  thoughts — some  undefined  misgiving 
which  found  no  form  in  words. 
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“ God  bless  him  and  keep  him,  my  sunny- 
hearted  boy,”  was  the  one  sentence  that  rose 
un  uttered  again  and  yet  again  to  her  trembling 
lips,  as  she  gazed  across  at  him,  and  as  he 
laughed  and  turned  his  blue  bright  eyes  in 
merry  glance  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  party, 
or  rested  their  gaze  contentedly  on  Zare’s  face ; 
as  he  talked  untiringly  and  kept  up  a lively 
persiflage  tossing  from  side  to  side  of  the 
carriage  all  the  journey  through. 

It  was  nearly  twelve  o’clock  when  they  arrived 
at  Henley  and  turned  out  of  the  “ special.” 

It  was  still  a lovely  day,  and  this  lovely  bit 
of  the  river  was  looking  its  very  best.  They 
went  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  wasting  no  time 
until  they  reached  the  little  pier  at  the  foot  of 
the  sloping  garden  below  the  bridge.  A gay 
spot  on  the  great  race  days,  but  quiet  and  rural 
enough  now.  But  even  there  they  did  not 
pause,  save  to  admire  a moment  the  noble  sweep 
of  the  river,  the  fine  stretch  of  shady  trees,  and 
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the  green  sloping  banks  on  the  other  side. 
They  did  not  pause,  for  here  moored  ready  and 
in  waiting  was  the  pretty  barge,  with  its  crimson 
seats  and  snowy  awnings,  and  cool  half-covered 
deck,  in  which  they  were  to  be  gently  towed 
through  all  the  warm  summer  afternoon  to 
Maidenhead.  The  horses  were  ready,  and  their 
riders  in  one  second  on  their  backs. 

Harcourt’s  servants,  the  Italian  and  a demure 
Englishman,  who  seemed  also  to  understand  the 
peculiar  duties  of  the  occasion  and  to  be  quite 
at  home,  had  in  a very  few  minutes  placed 
cloaks  and  parasols  upon  the  seats,  and  hampers 
of  great  number  and  size  within  the  cabin,  and 
all  was  ready. 

Lady  Dyncourt,  with  repeated  exclamations 
of  pleasure  and  appreciation,  was  handed  court- 
eously by  Harcourt  to  a place  under  the  awning, 
from  where  she  could  command  as  they  skimmed 
along  the  full  beauty  of  the  river  bends.  And 
then  Miriam,  coming  just  behind  them  with 
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John,  was  appointed  her  especial  place,  which 
Harcourt  also  indicated,  evincing  a quiet  rapidity 
in  arrangement  rather  surprising  for  him.  He 
had  chosen  evidently  with  reference  to  general 
proximities  the  particular  places  for  each,  and 
John  There,  dropping  at  a sign  from  his  host 
into  his,  found  himself  by  Lady  Dyncourt, 
whose  amusement  was  apparently  to  be  his  duty 
for  this  day.  And  when  they  had  completed 
their  arrangements,  the  result  came  out,  that 
Miriam’s  entertainment  fell  to  Harcourt.  He 
had  placed  her  a little  way  back,  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  cabin’s  projecting  roof,  and  after 
looking  round  with  his  languid  but  compre- 
hensive glance  to  see  if  every  one  had  come  to 
satisfactory  anchorage,  he  sat  himself  down  on 
the  red  covered  seat  in  her  close  vicinity.  She 
was  hedged  off  from  the  possibility  of  general 
conversation,  and  so  without  any  apparent  effort, 
or  any  evident  change  from  his  usually  composed 
resignation  to  circumstances  and  indolent  sub- 
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mission  to  fate,  lie  might  appropriate  her  for  the 
voyage  with  entire  comfort  to  himself. 

Roderick  and  Zare  had  needed  no  assistance, 
but  had  disposed  of  themselves  to  their  won 
taste  as  far  removed  away  from  every  other 
member  of  the  party  as  possible. 

And  then  they  started — and  a long  lovely 
voyage  it  was.  Skimming  quietly  over  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  gleaming  river,  threading 
between  the  richly  wooded  banks,  with  bend 
after  bend  opening  dreamily  before  them,  and  a 
soft  undulating  landscape  stretching  away  on 
either  side. 

Not  much  time  for  soft  tete-a-tete  was  allowed 


before  luncheon  however,  for  forth  came  Luloni, 
Harcourt’s  Italian  servant,  and  the  demure 
English  official  who  assisted  him,  and  who 
seemed  to  have  a general  charge  of  this  part  of 
the  fete;  and  just  as  the  three  duets  going 
softly  on  from  side  to  side  of  the  barge,  had, 
under  the  soothing  influence  of  the  scene  and 
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the  gentle  movement,  assumed  confidential  and 
dreamy  tones, — forth  they  came,  and  roused  up 
the  entire  party  by  announcing  that  it  was  time 
for  luncheon. 

They  extended  an  impromptu  table  under  the 
awning,  for  all  agreed  that  “ it  was  too  hot  for 
the  cabin ! ” 

They  spread  on  it  a snowy  cloth ; they  decked 
it  with  clusters  of  sweet  scented  flowers ; and 
then,  swift  as  the  attendants  of  Aladdin,  they 
piled  the  board  with  innumerable  cool  tempting 
dainties  suited  to  every  variety  of  taste.  With 
crisp  green  salad,  and  slices  of  coral  tinted 
salmon,  with  mayonaise  of  chicken  and  lobster, 
with  innumerable  pates,  with  mounds  of  glisten- 
ing crystallized  bon-bons,  and  with  huge  glass 
jugs  of  iced  claret  and  champagne. 

And  they  had  a very  merry  luncheon  ! 

The  barge  meanwhile  skimmed  on  untiringly, 
and  on  the  banks  which  they  floated  past  so 
swiftly,  continuous  pictures  of  soft  English 
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scenery  melted  one  into  the  other,  following  each 
other  with  quick  succession  — constant  new 


the  old  had  tired. 
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